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A  SUMMARY 


OF 

IMPACTS  RESEARCH 


THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  IMPACTS  RESEARCH.  The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  is 


charged  with  the  responsibility  of  provision  of  a  system  to  protect  life 
and  property  in  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  an  enemy  attack.  In 
an  era  where  such  an  attack  may  assume  the  form  of  a  massive  nuclear  strlle 
at  the  American  homeland,  the  technological  and  organizational  require¬ 
ments  levied  upon  such  a  protective  system  are  unprecedented .  The  vaat 
scope  of  both  the  threat  and  the  nation’s  response  to  that  threat  raises 
two  fundamental  questions  concerning  the  inpact  of  the  threat  on  the 
American  social  system  and  possible  responses  to  that  threat.  These  can 
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be  summarily  expressed  as: 

1.  What  are  the  possible  and  what  are  the  likely  consequences  of 
alternative  civil  defense  systems  for  the  American  as  an  Indi¬ 
vidual  and  for  his  social  structure  end  its  values,  institutions, 
and  functions? 

2.  What  is  the  societal  context  into  which  alternative  CD  systems 
would  be  introduced?  What  are  the  nature  and  dynamics  of  public 
and  institutional  support ,  opinion,  and  information? 

Research  on  the  inpact  of  Civil  Defense  on  society  must  address  itself 
to  the  specification  of  these  fundamental  questions  and  to  provision  of 
responsible  answers  within  the  constraints  of  available  information  and 
methodologies.  Where  present  information  and  methodologies  are  not  adequate 
this  must  be  spelled  out  and  criteria  established  for  the  development  of  future 
studies  as  may  be  required.  An  innovation  of  the  magnitude  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  Civil  Defense  program  will  have  definite  and  pervasive  consequences 
for  the  individual  as  well  as  the  larger  society,  as,  indeed,  does  any 
major  effort  on  behalf  of  the  public  welfare.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  determine  fully  all  possible  and  probable  effects  of  the  proposal, 


introduction  and  implementation  of  a  variety  of  alternative  CD  systems 
with  existing  social  science  techniques  and  methodologies.  But,  within 
these  limits,  sane  answers  cam  be  provided  and  the  boundaries  of  our 
ignorance  delineated. 

In  addition  to  evolution  of  methodologies  for  present  and  future 
application,  impacts  research  has  been  concerned  with  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
stantive  inquiries.  Some  of  these  are  listed  below. 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  public  controversy  centered  around 
Civil  Defense  and  related  Cold  War  issues? 

2.  Provision  of  a  general  frame  of  reference  for  the  specification 
of  the  acceptance  process  of  any  major  system  innovation  and 
the  application  of  this  paradigm  to  Civil  Defense. 

3.  What  is  the  present  perception  of  the  American  public  of  the 
consequences  of  Civil  Defense  for  certain  basic  personal  and 
social  values? 

4.  What  are  the  social  institutions  and  customs  upon  which  any 
innovating  federal  program  might  have  an  impact  of  consequence? 
What  might  be  the  impact  of  a  variety  of  alternative  CD  programs 
be  on  each  component  of  such  a  check  list? 

5.  What  is  the  flow  and  dynamic  of  information  and  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  issues?  Who  are  the  opinion 
influentials  that  may  determine  acceptance  and  support  of  a 
program? 

6.  Are  there  ecological  and  socio- structural  differences  in  American 
society  with  regard  to  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  issues? 

7.  Have  there  been  any  trends  over  time  with  regard  to  selected 


CD  and  Cold  War  issues? 


8.  What  has  been  the  American  perception  of  the  threat  and  the 


response  to  it  to  date? 

THE  METHODOLOGY  OF  IMPACTS  RESEARCH.  As  comprehensive  an  endeavor 
as  the  examination  of  present  and  future  impacts  of  existing  and  possible 
innovations  for  a  complex  social  structure  necessarily  entails  a  vide 
range  and  variety  of  methodology  and  associated  techniques.  Concepts  and 
approaches  have  been  drawn  from  system  design,  sociology,  economics  and 
politics  1  relent*  and  have  been  implemented  via  a  number  of  specific 
support  technologies  including  statistical  and  computer  applications. 

The  integration  of  this  diversity  has  been  effected  in  terms  of  the 
relationship  among  elements  of  system  design  criteria  with  structural 
sociological  theory,  especially  in  terms  of  Dr.  Tiri  Nehnevajsa's 
Outcomes  methodology.  Part  One  of  the  1963  final  report,  Civil  Defense 
and  Society  provides  an  extensive  overview  of  impacts  methodology. 

Some  specific  techniques  and  their  applications  are  listed  below. 

In  addition  tc  the  social-science  oriented  modes  of  data  collection  and 
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analysis  which  comprise  the  core  of  impacts  research,  reference  has  also 
ibeen  made  where  necessary  to  "hard"  data  that  comprise  the  "reality"  of 
nuclear  war  and  Civil  Defense  programs. 

Content  Analysis.  For  a  five  year  publication  period,  an  extensive 
literature  search  was  made  in  professional  and  lay  Journals,  books, 
etc.,  to  extract  all  major  propositions  and  arguments  bearing  on 
Civil  Defense  systems,  their  implementation  and  postulated  impact 
on  society.  Specific  propositional  statements  concerning  Civil 
Defense  and  its  possible  relation  to  American  traits  and  values  were 
abstracted  and  codified.  These  formed  the  base  of  the  opposition- 
acceptance  paradigm  of  the  final  report,  Civil  Defense  and  Society. 


In  addition  to  the  examination  of  the  available  literature,  an 
ongoing  compilation  of  news  and  editorial  content  of  a  number  of 
American  newspapers  is  being  conducted  on  all  aspects  of  Civil 
Defense,  the  Cold  War,  and  military  technology. 

Survey  Research.  The  Data  Bank  of  the  Research  Office  of  Sociology 
contains  sooe  bOO  study  references  and  approximately  300,000  IBM 
punch  cards  from  surveys  containing  material  of  interest  to  inpacts 
research.  In  addition  to  OCD  sponsored  studies,  this  file  includes 
material  dating  back  to  the  nineteen-forties  from  surveys  conducted 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center,  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  others.  This 
material  is  essential  for  assessment  of  the  direct  impact  of  issues, 
events  and  programs  on  the  American  public.  The  range  and  scope  of 
the  date  available  permit  a  wide  range  of  analysis  both  over  time 
and  topic. 

Historiography.  The  Research  Office  staff  includes  an  historian  who 
applies  the  special  techniques  of  his  discipline  in  a  variety  of 
applications,  including  the  tracing  of  American  value  patterns  and 
the  investigation  of  archival  materials. 

The  final  result  of  the  application  of  the  above  methodologies  is 
to  be  a  mapping  of  the  American  value  system  and  social  structure,  for 
the  present  and  to  some  distance  into  the  future,  with  regard  to  the 
relevant  stress  elements  that  may  pertain  to  the  innovation  of  alterna¬ 
tive  CD  systems.  Once  identified,  a  variety  of  techniques  will  be  applied 
to  specify  the  consequences  of  proposal,  adoption  and  implementation  of 
CD  alternatives  into  such  system  environments. 


KFreCTIViaffiSS .  The  report  on  Threat  Perception  specifies  the 
acceptability  of  the  initial  system  goals  of  possible  CD  systems. 

Perceived  Effectiveness  of  America's  Defenses  examines  the  effective¬ 
ness  attributed  by  Americans  to  past,  present  and  future  defense  systems. 
Once  consensus  has  been  established  on  the  nature  of  the  overall  objectives 
of  a  proposed  system,  the  next  critical  issue  for  its  adoption  and 
implementation  is  its  capability  to  attain  these  objectives.  The  very 
nature  of  Civil  Defense  systems  necessarily  requires  any  Judgement  of 
their  effectiveness  to  be  estimates.  By  the  time  any  CD  system  would  be 
operationally  tested,  it  would  be  far  too  late  to  modify  it.  Ir  such 
a  context,  the  effectiveness  perceived  by  those  the  system  is  to  service 
assumes  greater  than  usual  importance.  Not  only  are  people  unlikely  to 
support  a  system  they  think  ineffective,  regardless  of  the  "realities” 
of  the  situation,  but  they  are  auso  unlikely  to  attempt  to  use  such  a 
system,  thus  rendering  it  ineffective  no  matter  what  its  assumed  tech¬ 
nological  capability. 

Fortunately,  Americans  have,  over  time,  had  confidence  ir.  the  defence: 
provid'd  them  by  their  government.  There  appear  to  be  no  major  schism: 
in  w.ie  American  social  structure  with  regard  to  such  estimates  of  effective 
ness.  There  also  emerges  a  rather  high  level  of  realism  in  recent  public 
assessments  of  the  nature  of  the  threat  and  of  what  comprises  an  effective 
response  to  that  reat.  Fallout  is  seen  as  the  prime  threat  posed  by 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  and  fallout  shelters  are  seen  as  a  viable, 
if  not  total,  response  to  that  threat. 

Successful  imp 1 men tat ion  of  an  innovative  system  must  oecure  in  a 
context  where  it  xs  felt  not  only  that  "something  should  be  dene"  but  also 
that  "something  can  be  done.". 


Generally,  such  appears  to  be  the  case. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  public'*  opinitns  about  the  effectiveness  of  America's 
defence*.  h,nve  considerable  impact  on  the  implementation  of  an 
effective  civil  defense  system.  Attributed  ef  f ectivenes*  was 
examined,  therefore,  for  effects  it  may  have  on  public  accept 
ance  of  civil  defense  programs. 

The  analysis  of  defense  effectiveness  included  the  public's 
estimates  of  America's  active  defense  capability;  their  esti¬ 
mates  of  passive  defense  capability,  entailing  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  evacuation  programs,  shelters,  warning  time  problems, 
evaluation  of  local  civil  defense  programs,  consideration  of 
the  cost  effectiveness  question,  and  estimates  of  effective¬ 
ness  of  civil  defense  programs  against  types  of  weapons’ 
effects.  Because  of  the  crowing  importance  in  national  pol¬ 
icy  planning  of  the  interactions  between  civil  defense  and 
active  defense  systems,  the  need  for  an  analysis  of  these  two 
in  combination  is  quite  clear. 

Available  public  opiritn  on  the  above  issues  was  specified  fo 
various  sample  populations.  This  data  was  drawn  from  the  Uni 
versity  of  Pittsburgh's  data  bank  which  contains  a  collection 
of  empirical  studies  on  attitudes  concerning  civil  defense. 
The  cere  of  tt'e  analysis  was  the  discrete  identification  of 
these  populations  along  such  social  and  personal  attributes 
such  as  education,  geographical  location,  religion,  age, 
socio-economic  status,  etc.  Within  limitations  of  the  data, 
a  trend  analysis  establishing  the  basic  chronology  of  public 
opinion  on  the  major  issues  was  provided. 

The  research  supports  the  fact  that  the  American  public  has, 
over  the  years,  had  confidence  in  the  country's  active 
defense  system  and  that  it  would  be  effective  against  enemy 
attack.  Under  close  examination,  when  defenses  against 
specific  types  of  enemy  me<isures  were  evaluated,  we  found 
little  significant  sub-grou;  differences.  The  majority  of 
people,  no  matter  what  their  place  in  the  social  structure, 
consider  our  fissile  and  bomber  defense  to  be  quite  effec¬ 
tive.  If  a  summary  statement  had  to  be  made  about  low 
estimates  of  rur  missile  and  bomber  defense  capability,  we 
cou 1 a  say  that  they  tend  to  be  associated  with:  higher 
levels  of  education,  higher  status  occupations  such  as  pro¬ 
fessional,  sales,  and  managerial;  older  age  levels;  higher 
levels  of  perceived  world  tensions;  and  a  pessimistic  view 
about  chances  for  survival  in  people**  local  communi .ies. 
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Jt  should  be  remembered  that  any  differences  found  are  only  a 
matter  of  decree  rather  than  direction  of  opinion.  The  majority 
of  people  consider  our  missile  and  bomber  defense  to  be  very 
effective. 

In  early  studies,  in  the '50s,  the  public  expressed  little  need 
for  civil  defense  when  they  thought  an  effective  active  defense 
program  was  in  existence.  Recent  data,  however,  show  that  there 
is  not  a  total  reliance  upon  active  defenses.  And,  in  its  place, 
we  find  that  people  have  realized  a  need  for  civil  defense  meas¬ 
ures  as  companions  to  active  defense  programs. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  nation  considered  evacuation  seri- 
ou s 1 y t  even  during  its  era  of  relative  popularity  in  the  1950s. 

An  important  factor,  obviously,  is  the  reluctance  of  people  to 
favor  any  program  which  entails  leaving  one's  home,  family  and 
familiar  surroundings. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  Americans  feel  that  fallout  shelters 
enhance  survival.  The  proportion  of  the  population  with  this  opin¬ 
ion  has  increased  over  the  years.  Expressions  of  shelter  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  in  later  studies  tend  tc  correlate  with  higher  levels  of 
education;  no  political  party  preference;  older  age  levels;  resi¬ 
dents  of  large  metropolitan  areas;  and,  people  residing  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states. 

By  employing  more  analytic  variables  in  our  examination,  we  found 
that  people  who  think  survival  chances,  even  if  housed  in  fallout 
shelters,  would  be  bad,  are  more  likely  to  be  those  who  worry 
little  about  a  nuclear  war;  and,  subsequently,  feel  another  World 
War  is  unlikely;  feel  that  if  war  occurs,  all  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  used  at  once;  expect  less  than  fifteen  minutes  warning 
time;  expect  certain  or  great  local  danger  in  case  of  an  attack; 
view  shelters  unfavorably;  and,  are  reluctant  to  use  shelters  in 
the  event  of  an  attack. 

Examination  of  the  warning  time  expected  by  the  public  revealed 
that,  over  the  years,  people  have  increased  their  estimates  of 
the  amount  of  time  they  expect. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  a  sizeable  portion  of  the 
public  has  not  been  satisfied  with  the  civil  defense  efforts  in 
their  local  communities.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
this  is  a  result  of  a  lack  of  civil  defense  activity  or  whether 
it  stems  from  ineffective  communication  between  local  civil 
defense  officials  and  the  residents  of  the  community. 

The  public  feels  that  something  can  be  done  to  protect  against 
the  secondary  effects  of  thermonuclear  warfare.  Mast  people 
consider  fallout  shelters  to  be  one  answer,  as  long  as  they  are 
far  enough  away  to  escape  the  blast  effects.  It  appears  to  be 
widely  held  that  nothing  much  can  be  done  to  protect  against 
blast  and  heat. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


Sine*  the  advent  of  eneay  nuclear  capability,  in  1949,  the  Aaerican 
public  has  been  aware  that  the  prospect  of  war  entails  the  threat 
of  a  nuclear  attack  on  its  homeland.  How  auch  confidence  does  the 
public  have  in  the  total  defense  systea?  Do  they  consider  the  sys- 
tea  effective?  The  answers  to  these  and  a  nuaber  of  related  ques¬ 
tions  must  be  exaained  closely  in  the  decision-making  process  asso¬ 
ciated  with  iaplementing  an  effective  civil  defense  policy  in  the 
United  States.  For,  differential  levels  of  confidence  in  America's 
defenses  result  in  differing  levels  of  popular  support  for  the  pro¬ 
grams  that  comprise  the  total  defense  systea.  The  examination  of 
these  questions  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  report. 

This  process  requires  that  information  be  available  regarding  the 
population's  opinions  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  perceived  system 
even  though  an  extensive  nation-wide  prograa  may  not  actually  be 
operational.  We  believe  the  systea  assessed  by  the  public  is  perceived 
rather  than  objective.  In  the  1963  University  of  Pittsburgh  nation¬ 
wide  study  of  attitudes  toward  the  Cold  War  and  civil  defense,  the 
respondents  were  asked  how  much  they  thought  the  nation  was  spending 
annually  for  civil  defense.  The  respondents,  as  a  whole,  gave  esti¬ 
mates  which  were  drastically  higher  than  what  civil  defense  programs 
actually  have  been  costing.  The  Jata  pointed  out  that  sizeable  por¬ 
tions  of  the  population  were  suggesting  programs  which  exceeded  the 
$1  billion  yearly  range;  and,  many,  about  one  in  five,  thought  that 
the  government's  civil  defense  spending  was  more  than  $4  billion 
annually.  At  that  time,  i.e. ,  1963,  these  cost  levels  only  went  with 
the  most  elaborate  civil  defense  systems  thus  far  seriously  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  government  and  had  not  been  actually  proposed  for  Congres¬ 
sional  adoption.*  We  have  no  recent  data  on  hand  that  would  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  the  public's  estimates  are  any  different  now  than 
they  were  in  1963;  therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  population,  as  a 
whole,  feels  that  a  more  elaborate  systea  has  been  implemented  than 
actually  does  exist. 

Before  an  analysis  of  effectiveness  can  be  undertaken,  a  working 
definition  of  what  we  have  termed  "total  defense  system"  must  be 
specified.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  a  total  defense  system 
against  a  strategic  eneay  attack  is  that  which  operates  to  hinder  the 
efficacy  of  an  attack  and/or  mitigates  the  consequences  of  that  attack. 
Since  we  are  dealing  only  with  that  which  gets  the  country  through  the 
period  of  hostility,  the  terminal  situation  of  a  post-war  environment 
is  excluded  from  our  definition. 


1.  Nehnevajsa,  Jiri  -  "Cost  of  Civil  Defense:  A  St  idy  of  Public 
Views,"  in  Nehnevajsa,  Jiri  et_al. ,  Some  Public  Views  on  Civil 
Defense  Programs,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
December,  1964. 
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An  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  attributed  to  the  total  defense 
system  of  the  United  States ,  therefore,  must  consider  the  specific 
programs  which  attempt  to  satisfy  the  goals  of  the  system  as  we 
have  so  defined  it.  In  this  report,  we  shall  use  the  public's 
estimates  of  effectiveness  to  examine  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  good  are  our  active  defenses  (anti-aircraft  and 
anti-missile  defense  systems)?  Evaluations  of  civil 
defense  programs  in  relation  to  active  defense  systems 
will  be  included. 

2.  How  good  are  our  passive  defenses?  This  will  include 
the  following  topics: 

a.  evaluation  of  evacuation  programs 
j>.  evaluation  of  fallout  shelters 

b.  consideration  of  warning  time  problems 

d.  evaluation  of  local  civil  defense  prog  »ms 

e.  consideration  of  the  cost  effectiveness  question 

f.  effectiveness  of  civil  defense  programs  against 
types  of  weapons  effects. 

Because  of  the  growing  importance  in  national  policy  planning  of 
the  interactions  between  civil  defense  and  active  defense  systems, 
the  need  for  an  analysis  of  these  two  in  combination  is  quite 
clear. 

Before  a  detailed  analysis  is  conducted  on  these  topics,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  is  necessary.  This,  therefore,  is  the  object 
of  this  report.  The  core  of  the  analysis  will  be  a  multi-variate 
examination  of  the  data  using  such  demographic  variables  as  age, 
sex,  religion,  geo*  aphic  location,  political  preference,  etc., 
and  other  variables  whenever  they  seem  pertinent.  Also,  whenever 
the  data  permit,  we  shall  provide  a  trend  analysis  establishing  the 
basic  chronology  of  public  opinion  on  the  major  issues  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  report. 

A  thorough  examination  was  made  of  the  available  empirical  data 
in  the  data  bank  of  the  Research  Office  of  Sociology  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Relevant  information  was  extracted  and 
reproduced.  A  variety  of  public  opinion  studies  were  the  source 
of  this  data.  These  include  community  samples  and  nation-wide 
probability  samples.  Whenever  possible,  national  samples  have 
been  the  focus  of  our  analysis.  Not  only  was  our  analysis  based 
upon  published  reports  but  also  upon  a  number  of  studies  for  which 


we  have  the  actual  data,  i.e.,  card„,  tapes,  etc.  For  instance, 
all  data  used  from  the  Aaerican  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  was 
obtained  froa  the  Roper  Public  Opinion  Research  Genter  at  williaas 
College,  Williaastown,  Massachusetts.  At  the  end  of  each  major 
section  of  this  report,  the  pertinent  tables  are  collected  and  are 
referenced  in  the  body  of  the  text  by  the  table  number.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  bibliographic  reference  at  the  foot  of  each  table,  a 
fully  annotated  list  of  citations  is  included,  alphabetised  by 
title  source.  Directly  underneath  the  bibliographic  aaterial  of 
each  of  these  annotated  citations  is  a  short  statement  at  sample 
sise  and  design  and  the  actual  date  of  data  collection. 
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II.  ACTIVE  DEFENSES 


The  nature  of  the  threat  that  an  enemy  noses  to  our  country  has 
changed  sinre  "orld  .Jar  II.  During  the  1050s,  our  active  defense 
system  was  designed  to  hinder  the  efficacy  of  an  enemy  bomber 
attack.  Anti-aircraft  installations  and  interceptor  aircraft  were 
the  operational  components  of  the  system.  Defense  against  bombers 
is  still  an  important  consideration;  but,  since  1960,  there  has 
been  concern  with  enemy  missi le  capability.  Today,  surface-to-air 
missiles  such  as  the  Nike  series,  in  addition  to  anti-aircraft 
installations  and  interceptor  aircraft,  are  the  operational  parts 
of  the  current  system. 

Therefore,  during  the  past  10-15  years,  the  active  defense  system 
being  assessed  by  Americans  in  public  opinion  studies  has  changed 
according  to  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  threat.  But,  this 
.nange  has  not  been  as  drastic  as  some  people  perceive  it  to  have 
been.  In  the  University  of  Pittsburgh's  1964  nation-wide  study  of 
attitudes  toward  the  Cold  wa r  and  civil  defense,  the  respondents 
were  asked  the  following  question:  "As  far  as  you  know,  does  the 

United  States  already  have  these  anti-missile  missiles  ready  for 
action?"  Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  interviewees  who  answered  the 
question  responded  in  the  aff irma ti ve. '  But,  as  recently  as  June 
of  1964,  the  current  status  of  the  anti-missile  missile  system  was 
described  as  follows: 

"The  development  of  defensive  systems  has  now  reached  the 
point,  at  which  serious  decisions  have  to  be  made.  It  is 
not  enough  to  repeat  the  slogan  'there  is  no  defense*  and 
leave  it  at  that.  The  engineers  now  offer  us  systems  which 
have  a  definite,  although  limited,  military  effectiveness. 
Until  notv,  all  the  work  on  anti-missile  missile*  has  been 
developmental;  that  is,  design  and  construction  of  proto¬ 
type  models  only.  The  question  which  now  faces  us  is 
whether  to  deploy;  that  is,  whether  to  build  ^n  operational 
system  for  the  actual  defense  of  our  cities." 

Therefore,  even  though  an  operational  anti-missile  missile  system 
is  non-existent,  a  substantially  large  proportion  or  the  American 
people  perceive  it  to  be  ready  for  action.  Keeping  this  in  mind, 
then,  the  public's  estimates  of  effectiveness  should  be  assessed 
with  some  caution. 


2 .  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes:  Data  Book  for  the  1964 
National  Probability  Sample,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department 
of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
December,  1964,  p.  57. 

3,  Dyson,  Freeman  J.  "Defense  Against  Ballistic  Missiles",  Bui letin 
of  the  Atomic  Scientists.  June,  1964,  quoted  in  Public  Opinion  and 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense,  TEMPO,  General  Electric  Company,  September 
30,  1964. 


A.  Chronology  of  Opinion 


A  survey  of  available  public  opinion  data  for  tha  past  fourteen 
years  points  up  the  fact  that  the  American  people  have  con¬ 
sidered  our  active  defenses  to  be  generally  effective  over  the 
years.  In  September  and  October,  1950,  a  study  mas  conducted  by 
the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  the 
eleven  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  respond¬ 
ents  were  asked  the  following  question: 

"All  in  all,  would  you  say  the  Army  and  Air  Forces  could 
protect  our  cities  completely,  protect  them  from  heavy 
damage,  or  wouldn't  be  able  to  prevent  heavy  damage?" 

About  four  in  ten  respondents  said  that  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
could,  at  least,  prevent  heavy  damage  in  cities  (Table  1).  In 
probing  for  reasons  why  they  estimated  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Armed  Forces  as  they  did,  it  was  found  that  confidence  in  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  was  cited,  most  frequently,  as  a  reason  for 
belief.  Thirty  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  our  defenses 
were  good  (Table  2). 

When  the  belief  in  Armed  Forces'  protection  was  examined  more 
closely  in  relation  to  expectations  of  bombing,  it  was  found  that 
as  atomic  bombing  of  cities  was  seen  as  being  more  unlikely,  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  protective  ability  of  the  Armed  Forces  became 
greater.  And,  as  shown  in  Table  3,  as  bombing  of  cities  is  seen  as 
more  likely,  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force's 
protective  ability  increases  substantially,  (Thirty-nine  percent 
of  people  who  felt  cities  were  certain  to  be  bombed  said  that  the 
Army  and  Air  force  could  not  prevent  heavy  damage  as  compared  to 
17  percent  of  people  who  felt  bombing  of  cities  was  unlikely.) 

In  this  1950  study,  there  was  a  strong  inverse  relationship 
between  confidence  in  the  protective  ability  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  need  for  civil  defense.  Table  4  shows  that  as  confidence  in 
the  Armed  Forces  increased,  from  poor  protection  to  complete 
protection,  there  was  a  definite  decrease  in  the  number  of  people 
who  felt  there  was  a  strong  need  for  civil  defense  (from  30  percent 
to  11  percent,  respectively). 

A  similar  relation  exists  when  willingness  to  give  time  for  civil 
defense  work  was  examined  by  confidence  in  the  Armed  Forces  (Table 
5).  Fif tv- two  percent  of  pecple  with  the  belief  that  our  Armed 
Forces  could  only  protect  our  cities  poorly  were  willing  to  give 
time  for  civil  defense  work  whereas  only  41  percent  of  those  who 
felt  they  would  have  complete  protection  said  they  would  give  time 
for  h  a  cause.  Table  5  summarises  these  findings. 

In  summary,  then,  of  this  1950  study,  it  was  found  that  48  percent 
of  the  total  sample  felt  that  the  Armed  Forces  could  give  complete 
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protection  or  prevent  heavy  damage  from  air  attacks  on  cities. 

These  people  were  less  likely  than  others  to  express  a  need  for 
civil  defense  andf  also,  were  less  willing  to  give  time  for  civil 
defense  work.  That  is,  civil  defense  was  of  little  importance 
when  there  was  confidence  in  the  active  defense  system. 

In  a  subsequent  study  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1951  in  the 
same  eleven  largest  cities  of  the  U.S.,  with  the  sample  extended 
to  include  the  suburban  area  surrounding  these  cities,  the  Survey 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan  found  that  confidence 
in  our  Armed  Forces  increased  from  their  1950  study.  Sixty-eight 
percent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
could  give  our  cities  complete  protection  or  protection  from  heavy 
damage  as  compared  to  the  48  percent  with  this  belief  one  year 
earlier.  In  addition,  there  was  a  significant  decline  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  staple  that  was  uncertain.  Table  6  summarizes  these 
findings . 

A  question  similar  to  the  one  pertaining  to  the  need  for  civil 
defense  asked  in  the  1950  study  was  asked  of  the  respondents  in  the 
1951  sample.  The  interviewees  were  asked  to  assess  the  importance 
of  civil  defense  as  a  community  problem  (Table  7).  And,  similar 
to  the  findings  of  the  1950  study,  the  proportion  of  those  people 
who  felt  that  the  Armed  Forces  could  give  complete  protection  from 
air  attacks  who  rated  civil  defense  first  or  second  was  much  smaller 
(29  percent)  than  those  who  felt  that  the  Armed  Forces  would  not 
prevent  heavy  damage  (50  percent)  or  those  who  felt  that  heavy 
damage  would  be  prevented  but  complete  protection  would  not  be 
possible  (53  percent). 

In  a  nation-wide  study  conducted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  in  1953,  the  findings  of  the  1950  and  1951  studies  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  were  replicated.  There  were  1545  respondents 
asked:  "Do  you  think  Russia  would  be  able,  now,  to  knock  out  the 

United  States  with  a  surprise  all-out  atom  bomb  attack?"  Note  here 
that  this  question  is  somewhat  different  from  the  question  asked  in 
the  previous  studies  cited  here.  For  the  first  time,  the  type  of 

weapon  is  mentioned- -a ton  bomb.  However,  it  is  primarily  measuring 
the  estimate  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  defenses  at  that  tine- - the 
same  intent  of  the  Michigan  questions. 

The  results  were  as  follows: 

Yes  17.2  percent 

No  71.8  percent 

No  opinion  10.5  percent 

0.5  percent 


Other 
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More  than  seven  out  of  every  ten  persons  answering  this  question 
expressed  confidence  in  our  defenses. 

In  March,  1954,  the  University  of  Michigan  conducted  their  fourth 
civil  defense  study,  this  tine  on  a  national  sanple.  (Their  third 
study,  done  in  April,  1952,  is  not  included  in  this  report  although 
some  of  the  findings  of  this  study  are  summarized  in  the  material 
extracted  from  the  1954  report.)  In  an  attempt  to  assess  the 
public's  confidence  in  America's  military  defense,  the  researchers 
asked  the  following  question  of  the  respondents.  Table  8  presents 
the  results. 

"Suppose  that  enemy  planes  tried  to  make  a  surprise  attack 
on  the  U.S.  How  many  of  the  enemy  planes  do  you  think 
would  get  through  and  boob  our  cities?  Would  you  think 
most  of  them  would  get  through,  only  a  few  would  get 
through  or  what?” 

The  majority  of  the  population  felt  that  attrition  of  the  enemy 
bombers  involved  would  be  substantially  great.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
sample  in  1952  and  50  percent  in  1954  felt  that  one-third  or  less  of 
the  bombers  would  get  through.  This  confidence  in  our  military 
defense  is  a  widespread  feeling  occurring  among  both  metropolitan 
and  rural  residents  (Table  9). 

Those  who  lacked  confidence  in  our  military  defense,  i.e.,  who  felt 
that  one-half  to  mere  than  two-thirds  of  the  enemy  planes  would  get 
through  in  case  of  an  attack,  were,  generally,  people  with  higher 
education  (past  high  school)  and,  related  to  this,  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  managerial  occupation  classes.  As  would  be  expected, 
there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  people  with  this 
opinion  as  one  moved  up  the  income  scale.  Men  tended  to  be  somewhat 
less  confident  than  women,  and,  people  under  20  years  of  age  and 
over  65  expressed  more  confidence  in  our  military  defenses  than  did 
those  respondents  in  the  other  age  brackets.^ 

In  Nterch,  1963,  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  at  Colombia 
University  conducted  a  study  in  nine  northeastern  communities  in 
wnich  they  asked  the  following  questions; 

U.  34  As  far  as  you  know,  can  the  United  State?  successfully 
defend  itself  against  a  nuclear  missile  attack? 


4.  A.I.P.O..  517.  July,  1953,  (Unpublished). 

5.  Survey  of  Riblic  Knowledge  and  Attitudes  Concerning  Civil  Defense. 
Survey  Research  Center,  Institute  for  =00131  Research,  University  of 
Michigan,  September,  1954,  pp.  146-148. 
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It  cart  be  seen  in  Table  10  that  71  percent  of  the  1380  respondents 
who  answered  the  question  expressed  confidence  in  our  military 
defenses  by  responding  in  the  affirmative.  For  the  first  time,  we 
are  dealing  with  the  idea  of  a  nuclear  missile  attack.  This,  how* 
ever,  did  not  change  the  respondents'  attitudes  toward  our  defense 
system.  They  were  as  confident,  if  not  more  so,  that  our  defenses 
were  effective  against  nuclear  missiles  as  they  had  been  about  the 
defense  against  plane-delivered  bombs. 

Those  who  said  that  the  United  States  could  successfully  defend 
itself  against  a  nuclear  missile  attack  were  asked  how.  Table  10 
points  out  that  our  active  defense  systems  were  cited  by  only  25 
percent  of  these  respondents.  Our  retaliatory  or  deterrent  forces 
were  mentioned  by  48  percent  and  35  percent  responded  with  a 
general  expression  of  faith  or  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
defend  ourselves  but  mentioned  nothing  specific. 

We  cannot  say  this  particular  ef fectiveness  evaluation  is  solely  in 
terms  of  defense  measures  in  an  ongoing  attack  which  is  what  we  are 
really  trying  to  measure.  The  public  thinks  of  defense  as  the  sum 
total  of  capability  of  all  forces.  The  public  has  confidence  in 
deterrent  strategy.  This  is  evident  when  we  review  the  findings  of 
the  preceding  question.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  respondents  cited 
active  defense  systems  as  means  by  which  the  U.S.  could  successfully 
defend  itself  against  a  nuclear  missile  attack.  Forty-eight  per¬ 
cent  mentioned  our  retaliatory  or  deterrent  forces. 


B.  Descriptive  Analysis  of  Perceived  Ef fectiveness 

During  the  summer  of  1964,  the  Research  Office  of  Sociology  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  conducted  a  nation-wide  survey  to  probe 
information  levels  and  attitudes  in  the  general  public  regarding 
civil  defense,  active  defense  systems  such  as  ballistic  missile 
defense  and  certain  other  related  issues.  The  interviewees  were 
asked  to  express  their  opinions  about  the  current  capabilities  of 
United  States’  defenses  against  three  types  of  enemy  attack--bombers, 
guided  missiles  and  submarines.  Table  11  summarizes  these  opinions. 

Defenses  against  each  of  the  three  types  of  enemy  attack  were  rated 
along  an  eleven-point  scale  ranging  from  zero,  if  the  respondents 
thought  the  defenses  were  very  bad,  to  ten  which  represented  very 
good  or  almost  perfect  defense.  The  majority  of  the  sample  thought 
defenses  against  enemy  attack,  no  matter  which  of  the  three  types 
considered,  to  be  quite  effective  (Table  11). 

For  clarity  in  our  analysis,  we  have  combined  the  response  categories 
to  obtain  three  degrees  of  ef f ectiveness--low  (ratings  0  through  and 
including  3),  medium  (4  through  and  including  6),  and  high  (ratings 
7  through  and  including  10).  Analysis  of  the  public's  estimates 
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o f  United  States'  defense  capability  will  be  based  on  these  three 
groups--low,  medium,  and  high  ef fectiveness. 

Although  as  previously  mentioned,  the  majority  of  respondents 
found  our  defenses  effective  no  natter  what  the  type  of  attack,  we 
find  in  Table  12  that,  wnile  more  than  eight  in  ten  Aaericans  con¬ 
sider  enemy  bomber  defense  to  be  quite  effective,  fewer  people  con¬ 
sider  missile  and  submarine  defenses  to  be  as  good  (65  percent  and 
69  percent,  respectively).  Also,  missile  defense  was  considered 
ineffective  by  more  people  (10  percent)  than  bomber  defense  (3  per¬ 
cent)  and  submarine  defense  (7  percent). 


By  employing  certain  demographic  characteristics  such  as  size  of 
residence,  geographic  location,  race,  age,  marital  status,  polit¬ 
ical  party  affiliation  and  others,  we  shall  try  to  identify  that 
portion  of  the  public  who  feel  our  defenses  are  poor.  This  will, 
at  the  same  time,  make  possible  the  identification  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  population  who  expressed  confidence  in  our  defense 
system.  Due  to  the  unspecified  nature  of  the  question  about 
enemy  submarines,  we  shall  treat  that  data  only  marginally  and 
not  submit  it  to  detailed  analysis. 


Few  significant  subgroup  differences  exist  in  the  estimates  of 
effectiveness  of  our  defense  against  enemy  bombers  and  missiles. 
And,  those  that  do,  occur  in  relation  to  the  defense  against  enemy 
guided  missiles.  This  could  be  a  function  of  the  public’s  confu¬ 
sion  regarding  the  issue  of  anti-missile  missiles.  There  has  been 
effective  publicity  about  enemy  bomber  attacks  and  defenses 
against  them  which  has  resulted  in  a  crystallization  of  public 
opinion  on  the  topic  of  bomber  defense.  Ihis  is  not  the  case  with 
the  missile  defense  issue. 


Size  of  community  makes  little  difference  in  the  respondents' 
estimates  of  effectiveness  of  bomber  defense.  The  percentage  of 
respondents  ranking  bomber  defense  low  in  effectiveness  for  each 
community  size  is  quite  small  in  number;  and,  conversely,  in  each 
of  the  city  breakdowns,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  residents  feel 
that  this  defense  is  quite  good  (Table  13). 

The  respondent-'  estimates  of  effecti veness  of  the  defense  against 
enemy  missiles  differ,  but  only  slightly.  Of  all  those  people  residing 
in  the  largest  of  the  metropolitan  areas  such  as  N  York  rity, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  and  others,  12  per¬ 
cent  fee 1  that  missile  defense  is  rather  poor  while  10  percent  of 
those  residing  in  other  metropolitan  cities,  9  percent  in  areas 
with  a  city  of  10,000  or  more  and  10  percent  in  areas  with  no  city 
of  10,000  feel  that  way.  Also,  fewer  residents  in  these  largest 
metropolitan  areas  rate  missile  defense  as  being  highly  effective-- 
61  percent  (Table  13). 


When  we  consider  where  these  people  live,  slight  differences  do 
occur.  Table  14  provides  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
respondents  relative  to  their  estimates  of  effectiveness  of 
missile  and  bomber  defenses.  More  people  residing  in  Maine, 

Ne*  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connect- 
icut  (the  New  England  states)  rate  bomber  defense  low  in  capa¬ 
bility  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country  (7  percent). 

But,  in  all  except  the  East  South  Central  states,  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  residents  feel  that  the  bomber  defense  is  quite 
good. 

More  people  living  in  the  South  Atlantic  states  (Delaware, 

Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida)  and  the  New  England 
states  consider  the  defense  against  enemy  missiles  to  be  poor  than 
do  those  residing  in  other  areas  of  the  country  (14  percent  and  12 
percent,  respectively).  Similarly,  fewer  people  in  these 
two  areas  of  the  country  think  missile  defense  is  highly  effective 
(70  percent  of  the  respondents  in  each  of  the  two  areas).  Once 
again,  people  in  the  East  South  Central  section  of  the  country  do 
not  consider  this  type  of  defense  as  effective  as  do  the  rest  of 
the  respondents.  Fifty-eicht  percent  of  these  people  say  that 
missile  defense  is  highly  effective;  this  is  7  percentage  points 
below  the  national  figure  of  65  percent  (Table  12). 

There  are  sharp  racial  differences  among  estimates  of  bomber 
defense  effectiveness.  The  percentage  of  Negroes  that  give  a  0 
through  3  rating  to  this  defense  is  more  than  double  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  whites  (7  percent  as  opposed  to  3  percent).  And,  14  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Negroes  sampled  said  that  missile  defense  was  low  in 
effectiveness  as  compared  to  10  percent  of  whites  sampled. 

Little  difference  exists  when  bomber  defense  capability  is 
characterized  by  sex;  but,  the  percentage  of  men  that  rate  the 
missile  defense  low  on  the  scale  is  double  the  proportion  of  women 
(14  percent  compared  to  7  percent).  Also,  the  percentage  of  women 
that  consider  this  defense  highly  effective  is  15  percentage 
points  more  than  the  proportion  of  men  who  think  so  (71  percent  as 
opposed  to  56  percent). 

No  sharp  pattern  emerges  when  we  examine  effectiveness  by  age 
group.  However,  Table  15  points  out  the  fact  that  there  is  some 
relation  between  age  and  estimates  of  effectiveness  both  for 
bomber  and  missile  defense.  More  people  from  20-29  years  of  age 
find  the  bomber  defense  highly  effective  (87  percent)  as  compared 
to  74  percent  of  those  70  years  of  age  and  older.  Similarly,  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  missile  defense  declines  as  age  increases.  (Eicjhty-twc 
percent  of  the  10-19  age  group  and  69  percent  of  the  20-29  year 
olds  rate  this  defense  highly  effective  as  opposed  to  60  percent 
of  the  60-69  year  olds  and  63  percent  of  respondents  who  are  70 
years  of  age  and  older. ) 
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Feople  who  are  married  find  boabcr  defense  wore  effective  then 
do  people  never  serried,  divorced,  widowed,  end  sepereted.  Eighty- 
four  percent  of  the  serried  respondents  renked  the  boaber  defense 
cepebility  high  es  opposed  to  78  percent  of  those  never  serried, 

78  percent  divorced,  81  percent  of  the  widowed,  end  83  percent  of 
people  sepereted.  However,  the  differences  ere  rsther  smell. 

More  of  the  people  who  ere  sepereted  renk  sissile  defense  es  highly 
effective  then  those  with  other  seritel  stetus  (Teble  16). 

Confidence  in  sissile  defense  is  inversely  related  to  aaount  of 
education  (Table  17).  As  the  esount  of  education  increases, 
estimates  of  sissile  defense  cepebility  decline.  Twenty-three 
percent  of  people  having  higher  then  e  college  education  feel  that 
United  States'  sissile  defense  is  rither  ineffective  es  cospered 
to  10  percent  of  the  people  with  no  schooling  or  just  greaser 
school,  8  percent  with  sone  high  school,  end  8  percent  of  those 
who  have  completed  high  school.  No  clear  pattern  emerges  when  we 
examine  bomber  defense  by  education.  However,  es  stated  previously, 
this  could  be  a  result  of  a  greeter  degree  of  public  knowledge- 
ability  on  the  topic  of  defense  against  eneay  bombers. 

Two  variables  which  are  closely  related  to  education  are  income  and 
occupation.  The  inverse  relationship  between  education  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  sissile  defense  capability  is  replicated  when  we  exaaine 
sissile  defense  by  occupation  (Table  18).  More  people  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional,  sales,  and  managerial  occupation  classifications  (14 
percent,  17  percent  and  14  percent,  respectively)  estimate  a  low 
degree  of  effect! veness  of  the  U.S.  sissile  defense  than  people  in 
the  other  categories.  This,  also,  seems  to  hold  true  for  boaber 
defense  although  the  differences  between  occupation  classes  are 
somewhat  smaller. 

Similarly,  sore  people  at  the  upper  end  of  the  income  range,  i.e., 
$10,000  a  year  and  over,  rank  sissile  defense  at  the  low  end  of 
the  effectiveness  scale  and,  conversely,  fewer  of  these  people 
show  up  at  the  upper  end  of  this  scale.  Table  19  susiMrises 
these  results. 

We  have  found,  therefore,  that  low  estimates  of  sissile  defense 
capability  tend  to  be  associated  with: 

-  higher  levels  of  education 

-  higher  status  occupations  such  as  professional,  sales,  and 
managerial 

-  older  age  levels 

-  and,  slightly  related  to  the  Northeast  and  South  Atlantic 
areas  of  the  country. 
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For  reasons  already  discussed,  estimates  of  boaber  defense  are 
not  as  discretely  defined  by  these  descriptive  variables  as  are 
estiaates  of  aissile  defense  capability. 

Froa  the  discussion  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh’s  1964  study, 
we  have  a  very  general  concept  of  the  kinds  of  people,  small  in 
nuaber,  who  view  the  U.S.  bomber  and  aissile  defense  programs  as 
lacking  in  effectiveness.  Their  place  in  the  social  structure 
has  been  vaguely  defined.  But,  obviously  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  reasons  with  which  we  can  explain  their  opinions. 
Are  these  few  people  in  our  society  anxious  about  the  prospect  of 
a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States?  Do  they  feel  that  world 
War  III  will  be  a  reality  in  the  near  future?  Because  of  their 
place  of  residence,  are  they  fearful  of  being  a  target  for  the 
enemy?  Could  these  be  reasons  for  questioning  the  effectiveness 
of  our  active  defense  system? 

We  might  expect  that  people  who  lack  confidence  in  our  active 
defense  system  are  those  who  perceive  an  extremely  tense  world 
situation.  That  is,  people  who  objectively  assess  world  affairs 
as  being  tense  might  feel  that  our  active  defenses  could  not  off¬ 
set  the  armed  conflict  they  anticipate.  On  the  other  hand, 
people  assessing  the  world  situation  as  being  low  in  tensions 
might  feel  that  our  defenses  would  be  quite  effective  because  an 
armed  conflict  is  quite  improbable. 

Table  20  presents  the  results  when  we  examine  perceived  tension 
levels  by  estimates  of  bomber  and  missile  defense  effectiveness, 
as  measured  by  the  1964  University  of  Pittsburgh  National  Survey. 
Our  speculation  holds  true  when  we  look  at  confidence  in  bomber 
defense.  That  is,  more  people  with  a  low  degree  of  confidence 
in  bomber  defense  feel  that  the  level  of  world  tensions  is  high 
(74  percent)  as  opposed  to  54  percent  of  those  with  a  medium 
degree  of  confidence  in  bomber  defense  and  59  percent  with  a 
high  degree  of  confidence.  However,  the  pattern  of  responses 
for  missiles  is  not  as  clear.  There  are  more  people  of  the  low 
effectiveness  group  who  assess  the  world  situation  as  being 
highly  tense  (57  percent)  than  there  are  of  the  medium  effective¬ 
ness  category  (53  percent).  But,  more  of  those  who  assign  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  in  our  missile  defense  assess  the  world  situa¬ 
tion  as  being  highly  tense  (61  percent)  than  either  of  these  two 
groups. 

In  the  same  study,  when  asked  how  much  they  worried  about  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States,  more  people 
who  expressed  little  confidence  in  our  bomber  defense  said  they 
worried  just  a  little  or  not  at  all  than  did  people  having  more 
confidence.  Conversely,  less  of  them  worried  some  or  a  great 
deal  than  those  having  more  confidence  (Table  21).  Table  21  also 
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shows  thst  47  percent  of  the  respondents  who  said  our  missile 
defense  was  good  worried  at  least  some  about  nuclear  war  as 
coo pa red  to  39  percent  of  people  who  felt  it  was  only  fair  and 
40  percent  who  said  it  was  poor. 

No  aatter  how  effective  the  public  feels  our  bomber  and  aissile 
defenses  are,  the  majority  of  the  people  feel  that  another  World 
War  is  unlikely  (Table  22).  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  trying  to  identify  people  who  feel  it  is  likely,  we  find 
more  people  who  assess  missile  defense  capability  as  being  good 
who  feel  this  way  than  others. 

Differences  do  exist  when  we  examine  perceived  local  danger  by 
estimates  of  defense  effectiveness.  Table  23  shows  that  of  all  those 
people  who  assess  the  eff ectiveness  of  bomber  defense  as  low,  59 
percent  say  that  there  is  certain  or  great  danger  that  their  area 
would  be  a  target.  This  is  compared  to  47  percent  of  the  people 
who  have  a  fair  degree  of  confidence  in  our  bomber  defense  and  55 
percent  expressing  a  high  degree  of  confidence.  Similarly,  more 
of  those  lacking  confidence  in  our  missile  defense  say  that  there 
is  certain  or  great  danger  that  their  area  would  be  hit  than  of 
those  with  medium  or  high  confidence  levels  (Table  23). 

Not  only  do  more  people  lacking  confidence  in  the  active  defense 
system  feel  that  their  area  is  likely  to  be  hit,  they,  also,  have 
a  pessimistic  view  about  the  chances  for  survival  in  their  local 
communities  (Table  24).  Seventy-three  percent  of  people  having  a 
low  degree  of  confidence  in  bomber  defense  feel  that  chances  for 
survival  in  their  area  would  be  fairly  bad,  very  bad  or  none  at 
all  as  compared  to  65  percent  having  a  fair  amount  of  confidence 
and  62  percent  having  a  great  deal  of  confidence.  The  difference 
is  not  as  dramatic  for  missile  defense  (67  percent,  64  percent, 
and  62  percent,  respectively ) . 

A  third  factor  should  be  introduced  into  the  analysis  to  see  if 
it  does  serve  an  explanatory  function.  Sixe  of  residence  seems 
to  operate  directly  upon  the  perceived  degree  of  local  danger  in 
case  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Table  25  shows  that  of  all  people 
residing  in  the  largest  metropolitan  areas  and  other  metropolitan 
areas,  74  percent  and  62  percent  respectively  feel  that  there  is, 
at  least,  a  great  danger  that  their  city  would  be  a  target.  Note 
that  in  the  two  smaller  places  of  residence,  the  proportion  of 
people  who  feel  this  way  is  substantially  less  (32  percent  in 
each ) . 

Size  of  residence  seems  to  operate  upon  chances  for  survival, 
also.  More  urban  residents  see  their  chances  for  surviving 
nuclear  attack  as  bad  or  nonexistent  than  do  rural  people  (76 
percent  in  the  largest  metropolitan  areas,  65  percent  in  other 
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aetropolitan  areas,  51  percent  in  areas  with  a  city  of  10,000  or 
aore,  and  52  percent  in  areas  without  a  city  of  10,000).  Table 
26  presents  this  data. 

If  we  look  again  at  Table  13,  we  see  that  people's  estimates  of 
effectiveness  did  not  vary  significantly  according  to  size  of 
residence.  Even  though  aore  people  with  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
our  active  defense  systea  feel  that  their  city  would  be  a  target 
and  that  chances  for  survival  would  be  bad;  and  in  examining  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  people  in  our  sample  who 
answered  that  their  city  would  be  a  likely  target  and  chances 
for  survival  would  be  bad,  we  find  that  they  reside  in  the 
largest  aetropolitan  areas  and  other  aetropolitan  areas,  we  can> 
not  conclude  that,  therefore,  people  who  lack  confidence  in  our 
ailitary  defense  system  reside  in  these  areas.  Table  13  does 
not  support  this.  Further  investigation  of  this  seeas  warranted. 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  rank  four  different  objectives  an 
enemy  aight  have  when  planning  an  attack.  The  four  purposes  were 
destroying  our  ailitary  bases,  destroying  our  factories  and  trans 
portation  centers,  destroying  our  cities,  and  destroying  our 
people.  Most  peonle  rank  destruction  of  military  bases  and 
destruction  of  factories  and  transportation  centers  as  most  iapor 
tant  or  next  most 'important  enemy  targets,  no  matter  what  the 
level  of  effectiveness  attributed  to  bomber  and  missile  defense. 

Most  people  ranked  the  destruction  of  cities  as  third  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  enemy  (Table  27).  But,  if  we  loo':  aore  closely,  we 
see  that  more  of  those  with  little  confidence  in  our  missile 
defense  (28  percent)  rank  the  destruction  of  cities  as  either 
most  important  or  next  most  important  to  the  enemy  than  those 
with  a  fair  amount  of  confidence  or  those  with  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  our  missile  defense.  This  same  relationship  holds 
when  we  consider  defense  against  eneay  bombers.  However,  the 
differences  are  not  as  great. 

Table  28  shows  that  the  difference  among  levels  of  confidence  is 
quite  striking.  Fourteen  percent  of  those  respondents  with  a  low 
degree  of  confidence  in  bomber  defense  feel  that  destroying  our 
people  is  the  most  important  objective  to  the  eneay.  Moreover, 
the  number  of  people  lacking  confidence  in  missile  defense  who 
rank  this  as  the  aost  important  objective  is  double  that  of 
either  those  with  a  fair  amount  of  confidence  or  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  (10  percent  compared  to  5  percent  and  6  percent, 
respectively ). 

One  last  variable  should  be  employed  here  to  see  if  further  dif> 
ferences  can  be  identified.  All  respondents  were  asked  to  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  following  statement:  "Such  missiles  will 
cost  too  much  money  to  be  worthwhile."  Missiles,  here,  refer 
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to  the  United  States'  anti-missile  missile  program.  Table  29 
shows  that  for  both  bomber  defense  and  missile  defense,  more  of 
those  lacking  confidence  either  strongly  agree  or  agree  with  the 
statement  than  in  the  other  two  levels  of  confidence.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  majority  of  people  tend  to  disagree  with  the 
statement. 


C.  Relation  of  Civil  Defense  to  Active  Defense  Systems 

The  preceding  discussion  of  active  defenses  is  valuable,  in  and 
of  itself.  However,  for  purposes  of  this  report  and  in  light  of 
our  objectives  stated  in  the  Introduction,  we  are  most  interested 
in  active  defenses  in  relation  to  civil  defense  measures.  We  have 
found  that,  over  the  past  fourteen  years,  people  have  generally 
considered  active  defense  measures  to  be  quite  effective.  In  the 
early  ^Os,  people  placed  their  confidence  in  active  defenses  and 
saw  very  little  need  for  civil  defense  measures.  However,  we 
think  it  should  follow  that  as  the  nature  of  the  threat  has 
changed,  i.e.,  changes  in  the  types  of  weapons  from  bombs  to 
guided  missiles,  people  have  realised  that  total  reliance  upon 
active  defense  measures  is  foolhardy  and  hava  begun  to  feel  more 
of  a  need  for  certain  of  the  civil  defense  measures. 

In  the  1964  University  of  Pittsburgh  study,  some  measures  of  the 
public's  feelings  about  active  defenses  in  relation  to  civil 
defense  were  obtained.  Table  30  shows  that  when  asked  to  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  statement,  "If  we  have  anti-missile  missiles 
around  our  cities,  there  will  be  less  need  for  fallout  shelters," 

42  percent  agreed  and  46  percent  disagreed.  Twelve  percent  of 
the  respondents  were  undecided.  The  respondents  were  then  asked: 

"If  we  have  anti-missile  missiles  around  our  cities,  we  will  need 
fallout  shelters  even  more  than  we  need  them  now."  The  response  pattern 
was  almost  identical  to  the  previous  statement.  Forty-one  per¬ 
cent  agreed  with  the  statement;  46  percent  disagreed  and  13  per¬ 
cent  were  undecided  (Table  31). 

When  asked  to  agree  or  disagree  w'th  the  statement,  "If  we  have 
such  missiles  around  our  cities,  w*  should  have  shelters  to  pro¬ 
tect  people  against  fallout  because  some  enemy  weapons  will  get 
through  the  defense  anyway,"  84  percent  of  the  respondents 
agreed  (Table  32).  And,  when  presented  with,  "Even  if  cities 
are  defended,  enemy  attacks  on  them  would  produce  lots  of  fallout 
so  anti-missile  missiles  make  sense  only  if  w*j  have  fallout  shel¬ 
ters  for  everyone,"  64  percent  either  agreed  or  agreed  strongly 
(Table  33). 

We  find,  then,  that  when  conditions  are  spelled  out,  that  is,  when 
it  is  explained  why  there  would  be  fallout  around  our  cities,  even 
with  anti-missile  missiles  installed,  most  people  agreed  that 
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there  is  a  definite  need  for  shelters  as  a  coapanion  to  anti¬ 
missile  missiles.  This  seems  to  reflect  soae  confusion  about 
anti-aissile  aissiles.  If  the  public  knew  what  they  were,  how 
they  worked,  etc.,  they  would  have  responded  differently  when 
asked  initially  about  thea  and  fallout  shelters.  (It  was 
already  pointed  out  that  the  public  thinks  an  anti-missile 
aissile  program  is  operational  when,  in  fact,  it  is  not). 

In  suanary,  then,  there  is  evidence  that  the  American  public 
consistently  has  had  confidence  in  this  country's  active 
defense  system.  However,  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
they  are  indeed  evaluating  defenses  in  an  ongoing  attack  or 
whether  they  are  expressing  confidence  in  our  retaliatory  and 
deterrent  strategy. 


Under  close  examination,  when  defenses  against  specific  types 
of  enemy  measures  were  evaluated,  we  found  little  significant 
sub-group  differences.  The  majority  of  people,  no  matter  what 
their  place  in  the  social  structure,  consider  our  aissile  ana 
bomber  defense  to  be  quite  effective. 


In  an  attempt  to  identify  those  people  who  did  express  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  missile  and  bomber  defense,  we  found  that  low 
estimates  of  effectiveness  tend  to  be  associated  with:  higher 
levels  of  education;  higher  status  occupations  such  as  profes¬ 
sional,  sales,  and  managerial;  older  age  levels;  higher  levels 
of  perceived  world  tensions;  and  a  pessimistic  view  about 
chances  for  survival.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however, 
that  these  differences  are  only  a  matter  of  degree  rather  than 
direction  of  opinion. 


In  the  early 'SOs,  people  who  felt  that  active  defenses  could 
give  fairly  good  protection  from  attacks  on  cities  were  less 
likely  than  others  to  express  a  need  for  ci'.’il  defense.  Recent 
data,  however,  show  that  the  public  feel  there  is  a  definite; 
need  for  certain  civil  defense  measures  as  companions  to  an 
effective  active  defense  system. 


II.  ACTIVE  DEFENSES 
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Table  1 


Table  23 


"All  in  all,  would  you  say  the  Army  and  Air  Forces  could 
protect  our  cities  completely,  protect  them  from  heavy 
damage,  or  wouldn't  be  able  to  prevent  heavy  damage?" 


Protect  completely 

9% 

Prevent  heavy  damage 

39 

It  depends 

U 

Not  prevent  heavy  damage 

21 

No  protection  at  all 

2 

Don't  knew 

11 

Not  ascertained 

12* 

TK* 

Public  Thinking  About  Atomic  Warfare  and  Civil  Defense, 
Public  Affair;  Group,  Purvey  Research  Center,  Institute 
for  bocial  Kesearch, University  of  Michigan,  January, 
1951,  p.  1*9. 
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Table  2 


Table  24 

Reason*  for  Belief  and  Lack  of  Belief 
in  Protect ire  Ability  of  Armed  Forces 

Reasons  for  belief  in  defense 


Our  defenses  —  Artsy,  Air  Force  —  are  good;  they  have  a  beam 
they're  good;  confidence  in  them  yA 

United  States  well  prepared;  enough  and  good  equipment,  planes  23 
American  manpower  good,  adequate;  trained,  high  calibre  11 

Radar  will  detect  the  eneny  5 

Reasons  for  lack  of  belief  in  defense 

American  defenses  not  developed  enough  yet;  not  enough  equip¬ 
ment,  radar  14 

United  States  hasn't  enough  men  for  this  job  2 

American  military  inefficiency  2 

Russia  well  prepared;  fast,  many,  good  planes  4 

Russia  would  strike  without  warning;  sneak  attack  2 

Sabotage;  Russia  will  sneak  in  bombs  1 

No  complete  defense  possible  10 

Don't  know  8 

Rot  ascertained  14 

• 


*  The  total  is  more  than  100  percent  because  some  respondents  gave  more 
than  one  reason. 


Public  Thinking  About  Atomic  Warfare  and  Civil  Defense.  Public  Affairs 
Group,  rvwy  Research  Center,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University 
of  Michigan,  January,  1951.  P*  50* 
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Table  3 


Table  26 

Relation  between  Expectation  of  Bombing 
and  Belief  in  Armed  Forces'  Protection 


In  case  of  war,  our  Army  and 

Air  Force  could: 

"Do  you  think  our  cities  are  likely 
to  be  hit  with  atomic  bombs?" 

Certain, 
very  likely 

likely 

Depends, 

unlikely 

Protect  cities  completely 
or  prevent  heavy  damage 

47 i 

56* 

63* 

Sot  prevent  h?avy  damage  or 
give  no  protection  at  all 

39 

30 

17 

Don't  know;  not  ascertained; 
it  depends 

14 

Tool 

14 

Tool 

20 

Tool 

Percent  of  total  sample 

15 

46 

31 

^ublic  Thinking  About  Atomic  Warfare  and  Civil  Defense.  Public  Affaire 
Jroup,  Surrey  Research  Center,  Institute  for  Social  Research ,  University 
jf  Michigan,  January,  1951.  P.  53. 
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Table  k 


Table  69 

Relation  between  Expectations  of  Protection 
and  Feelings  of  Heed  for  Civil  Defense 


To  what  extent  could  our  armed  forces  pro- 
tect  our  cities  from  air  attack  damage? 
Moderately  Poorly 


Feeling  of  need  for 
clril  defense 

Completely 

(prevent  (not  prevent 

heavy  damage)  heavy  damage) 

Don't 

know 

Strong 

111 

22* 

30* 

13* 

Moderate 

70 

69 

55 

62 

Weak 

13 

6 

11 

13 

Don’t  know 

3 

1 

* 

6 

Not  ascertained 

3 

2 

k 

6 

10OT 

T5o* 

loo* 

loo* 

Percent  of  total  sample 

9 

39 

27 

11 

*  Less  than  half  of  one  percent. 


Public  Thinking  About  Atomic  Warfare  and  Clril  Defense.  Public  Affairs  Group, 
Surrey  Research  Center,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan, 
January,  1951.  P»  109. 
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Table  5 


Table  131 

Relation  between  Willingness  to  Participate  in 
Civil  Defense  and  Belief  in  Protection  froa  Air  Attacks 


Willingness  to  give 
tiae  for  civil 
defense  work 


"To  what  extent  could  our  armd  forces  protect 
our  cities  froa  air  attick  damage?” 

Moderately  Poorly 
( prevent  (not  prevent  Don't 
Coeipletely  heavy  damage)  heavy  damagq)  know 


WilUng 

US 

1*5  i 

52S 

3UX 

Mixed  feelings 

19 

26 

21* 

17 

Unwilling 

30 

22 

20 

36 

Don't  know 

— 

1 

2 

Not  ascertained 

10 

TCCI 

7 

I 55* 

usk 

9 

IEOT 

Public  Blinking  About  At owl c  Warfare  and  Civil  Defense,  Public  Affairs 
(toup,  Survey  Research  Center,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University 
of  Michigan,  January,  1951,  p.  200. 
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Table  6 


Table  11 

"All  in  all,  would  you  My  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces 
could  give  our  cities  eoaplsts  protection,  protect  thee 
fro*  heavy  damage,  or  wouldn't  be  able  to  prevent  heavy 
da wage?" 


Septenber  1930 

August  1951 

Couple te  protection 

9ft 

16ft 

Prevent  heavy  da  sage 

39 

53 

Depends 

4 

1 

Not  prevent  heavy  damage 

31 

30 

No  protection  at  all 

3 

1 

Don't  know 

11 

4 

Not  ascertained 

-If- 

100ft 

100ft 

The  Public  and  Civil  Defense:  A  Report  Based  on  Two  Saaple  Surveys 
in  Eleven  Major  Cities.  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of 
Michigan,  March,  1952,  p.  12. 


Table  7 


Table  39 

Relation  Between  Confidence  in  Air  Raid  Protection  and 
Xwportance  Accorded  Civil  Defense 


Iwportance  accorded 
Civil  Defense  as  a 

Co ww unity  problew  Expectations  of  Air  Raid  Protection 


Complete 

Prevent  Heavy 

Not  Prevent 

Protection 

Damage 

Heavy  Damage 

Rated  First 

17) 

38)  _ 

31) 

Rated  Second 

13) 29% 

35)33* 

19)  5<M 

Rated  Third  or  Fourth 

(not  mentioned) 

49 

33 

35 

Rated  Last 

32 

13 

100ft 

100ft 

lOCft 

No.  of  cases 

157 

508 

305 

The  Public  and  Civil  Defense:  A  Report  Based  on  Two  Saaple  Surveys 
in  Eleven  Major  Cities.  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of 
Michigan,  March,  1952,  p.  31. 


Table  8 


Confidence  in  Military  Defense 

Table  4-9 

Q« i  Suppose  that  enewy  planes  tried  to  sake  a  surprise 
attack  on  the  U.S.  How  sanjr  of  the  eneay  planes  do 
you  think  would  get  through  and  bocb  our  cities? 
Would  you  think  aost  of  then  would  get  through,  only 
a  few  would  get  through,  or  what? 


Aoril  1932 

March  1954 

Most  or  nany  or  all 
(2/3  or  wore) 

13* 

12* 

About  half  (between  1/3  and  2/3) 

3 

?4 

Few  or  not  nany  (1/3  or  less) 

60 

50 

None  or  one  or  two 

S 

10 

Don*  t  know 

14 

14 

Not  ascertained 

5 

e 

iooi 

100* 

•Less  toan  one  percent 


Survey  of  Public  Knowledge'and  Attitudes  Concerning  Civil  Defense, 
Survey  Research  Center,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  university 
of  Michigan,  September,  1954,  p»  60. 
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Table  9 


Table  U-10 

CONFIDENCE  IN  MILITARY  DEFENSE  BY  URBAN -RURAL  DIFFERENCES 

Metro 

Orer 

Under 

Metro 

rub . 

50,000 

50,000 

Rural 

Moat 

13* 

18* 

11* 

11* 

11* 

R.lf 

15 

16 

lli 

13 

12 

Few 

UO 

U3 

U9 

55 

57 

None 

15 

13 

10 

8 

8 

Don't  know 

16 

10 

16 

13 

12 

Not  ascertained 

1 

• 

m 

* 

• 

IBS 

IBS 

IBS 

IBS 

IBS 

*  Lass  than  one 

per  cent 

Surrey  of  Public  Knowledge  and  Attitudes  Concerning  ClrllDefanst., 
Surrey  lieaearch  Center,  Institute  for  Social  lieaearch,  Hfnirersity  of 
Michigan,  September,  19$h,  p.  60. 


t 
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Table  10 


Q.  31*  Ai  far  a*  7011  know,  can  tha  Uni  tad  Stataa 

ituccessfully  defend  ltaelf  againet  a  nuclear 
nlaalle  attack?  (What 'a  your  beat  guess?) 

I  -  Col,  66  ;  (a.p.) 

0  -  No  anawer 

1  -  lea 

2  -  Mo 

3  -  Don't  know 


Q.  31*  -  A.  How? 


V  -  Col,  1*7  (May  be  m.p.  1-6  only) 

1  -  Montiona  actire  defenae  systems  that  will 

prerent  eneay  weapons  frcaa  reaching  U.S. 

tar gate 

2  -  Mention*  our  retaliatory  or  deterrent 

forcea 

3  -  Mention*  warning  derlcea  (DBf  line,  radar, 

NORAD,  etc.) 

1*  -  Mention*  nonmilitary  neana  (e.g.  political 
or  diplomatic) 

7  -  Oeneral  expression  of  faith  or  confidence 

in  our  ability  to  defend  ouraelresr-but 
mentions  nothing  specific 

8  -  Doesn't  know,  can't  aay 

9  -  Other,  unclaaaifiable 
Z  -  Not  asked 

I  -  Does  noi  apply 


Cross 

Section 


I  t 


2 

zz 

983 

71 

266 

19 

131 

10 

338? 

1091 

(1380) 

Croes 

Section 


le. 

% 

21*5 

25 

1*61* 

1*8 

211* 

22 

17 

2 

31*1* 

35 

38 

1* 

5 

ZZ 

6 

zz 

zz 

a 

(972) 

Fallout  Shelter  Study,  Codebook  Number  Fire,, Surrey  of  Publics  in  Nina 
CoTnrranltlea,  Bureau  or  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia  tfnlrersliy, 
August,  1963,  pp.  82-83. 


Defense 

Against* 


Boeibers 


ESTIMATES  OF  ACTIVE  DEFENSE  CAPABILITY* 


Vary 

Bad 

0 


0.7  0.5  0.8  1.5  1-li  6.9  5.0  9.0  21.1  18.1  35.1  11*29 


Mlaallaa  2.U  1.5  2.9  3.1*  3.5  11.9  9.9  13.0  18.7  13.0  19.9  11*20 

Submarines  1.5  1.0  1.6  3.1  3.7  12.6  7.3  12.U  19.5  13.1*  21.1  11*19 

•  Notat  In  this  report, all  stated  percents  and  relatad  calculations  are  based 

on  the  actual  number  answering  each  item  or  set  of  iteas.  The  N  given  is 

the  basic  one  for  each  table . 


Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes!  Data  Book  for  the  1961*  national  Probe 
billty  Sample  Study,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Depart went  of  Sociology, 
Univeraity  of  Pittsburgh,  December,  1961*,  pp.  53-55. 


Table  12 


ESTIMATES  OF  ACTIVE  DEFENSE  CAPABILITY 

In  Percent* 


Defense  Against i 

Low 

i2^1 

Medium 

(U-6) 

High 

<7-10) 

N 

Bombers 

3.1* 

13  .1* 

83.2 

1 1*29 

Missiles 

10.1 

25.3 

61*. 6 

11*20 

Submarines 

7.2 

23.6 

69.1* 

11*19 

•  Notet  Categories  were 

combined  for 

purposes  of  this  report. 

HniH 

Probability  Sample  Study.  Research  Office  of  Sociolorr. 
Sociology*  University  of  Pittsburgh*  December*  1961;,  pp 

Department  of 
.  53-55. 

Unpublished  data  tram  the  1961*  Study  of  Ciril  Defense  end  Cold  War  Attitudes,  Research  Office 
of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  Unireraity  of  Pittsburg,  Sneer,  1961*. 


ESTIMATES  OP  DEFENSE  CAPABILITY 
BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION 


Tab  la  15 


Unpobliahad  data  frca  tha  1961*  Study  of  Ciril  Dafanaa  and  Cold  War  Attitudes, 

Ra *aarch  Offica  of  Sociology,  Dapartnan*  of  Sociology,  Uitiveraity  of  Pittaburgh 


ESTIMATES  OF  DEFENSE  CAPABILITY  BY 
MARITAL  STATUS 


31 


TabU  17 


?2 


ESTIMATES  OP  DEFENSE  CAPABILITY  BY  OCCUPATION 


33 


ESTIMATES  OF  DEFENSE  CAPABILITY 
BY  INCOME  LEVEL 


labia  20 


PERCEIVED  WORLD  TSfSIOKS 
BT  ESTIMATES  OP  DEFEXSE  CAPA2ILITT 


InPeroerrt 


Level  of  World  Ton* ion*  Icm 


Baober  Effectiveness t 

Lcm 

(0-3) 

Medina 

(U-6) 

High 

(7-10) 

I 

Loe  (0-3) 

2.0 

2U.0 

71*. 0 

50 

Medina  (U-6) 

U.2 

Ul.9 

53.9 

191 

High  (7-10) 

5.0 

36.3 

58.7 

118U 

Missile  Effectiveness! 

Lew  (0-3) 

2.1 

1*1.1* 

56.6 

11*5 

Medina  (U-6) 

U.2 

1*3.0 

52.8 

358 

High  (7-10) 

5.6 

33.3 

61.1 

913 

Unpublished  dot*  fro«  the  196U  Survey  of  Clrll  D#f#n*o  *nd  Cold  W ar  Attitudes, 
Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Departaent  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Suasar,  196U. 


Table  21 


WORRY  ABOUT  NUCLEAR  ATTACK 
BY  ESTIMATES  OF  DEFENSE  EFFECTIVENESS 

In  Percent 


About  Nuclear  Attack 


Gkeat 

deal 

Sows 

A  little 

Not 
at  all 

N 

Bomber  Effectiveness* 

Lou 

lli.O 

26.0 

32.0 

28.0 

50 

Medium 

Hi. 7 

30.5 

23.7 

31.1 

190 

High 

15.7 

28. U 

26.U 

29.5 

1185 

Missile  Effectiveness* 

Low 

16.6 

23.U 

25.5 

3i*.5 

11*5 

Medium 

11.5 

27.1 

29.3 

32.1 

358 

High 

16.9 

29.7 

25.3 

28.1 

913 

Unpublished  data  fra*  the  1961*  Surrey  of  Ciril  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Penney lrania,  Sumer,  19614. 


Table  22 


LIKELIHOOD  OF  WORID  WAR  III 
BT  ESTIMATES  OF  DEFENSE  EFFECTIVENESS 


la  Percent 


Likelihood  of  World  War  III 

Very 

Fairly 

Fairly 

Very 

Defense  Against  Enemy  Bombers t 

likely 

likely 

unlikely 

unlikely 

Low  effectlreness 

12.8 

25.5 

3U.0 

27.7 

1*7 

Medium  effectlreness 

17.1 

28.7 

28.2 

26.0 

181 

High  effectlreness 

13.  1* 

26.9 

31.5 

28.2 

1159 

Defense  Against  Enemy  Missiles t 

Low  effectlreness 

12.9 

21.1* 

35.7 

30.0 

1L0 

Medium  Effectlreness 

10.7 

27.1 

37.8 

2L.5 

3U7 

High  effectireness 

lb. 9 

27.9 

27.9 

29.2 

891 

Unpublished  data  fro*  the  1961  Surrey  of  Cirll  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  Unlrerslty 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylrania,  Sumer,  1961*. 


Tabl*  23 


CHANCES  FOR  SURVIVAL  IN  LOCAL  AR 
BT  ESTIMATES  OF  DEFENSE  CAPABILI 


39 


iraity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Fsnnsylrania 


PERCEIVED  LOCAL  DANCER  BY 


40 
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Table  27 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DESTRUCTION  OF  CITIES 
BY  ESTIMATES  OF  DEFENSE  CAPABILITY 

la  fg  rgm& 

Importance  of  Cltlra  as  a  Target 


Most 

important 

1 

2 

Least 

important 

4 

& 

Defense  Against  Bnenrr  Bombers t 

Low  Effectiveness 

8.0 

22.0 

52.0 

18.0 

50 

Medium  Effectiveness 

7.4 

22.1 

53.7 

16.8 

190 

High  Effectiveness 

5.5 

12.8 

67.1 

14.6 

x!70 

Defense  Against  Enemy  Missiles  t 

Low  Effectives?- 

9.1 

18.9 

55.9 

16.1 

143 

Medium  Effectiveness 

6.2 

150 

65.7 

12.7 

353 

High  Effectiveness 

4.9 

13.2 

66.2 

15.7 

906 

Unpublished  data  fro*  tha  1964  Surrey  of  Ciril  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes, 
Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Soololocy,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Stoner,  1964, 
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Table  25 


IMPCT.TAMC2  OF  DESTRUCTION  OF  PEOPLE 
BY  ESTIMATES  OP  DEFENSE  CAPABILITY 

In  Percent 


IaporUnon  of  People  ae  a  Target 


Defense  Against  Snomr  Betters: 

Most 

important 

1 

2 

1 

Least 

important 

4 

1 

Lee  Effectiveness 

14.3 

6.1 

12.2 

670 

49 

Medium  Effectiveness 

9.6 

50 

16.0 

69.0 

187 

High  Effectiveness 

Defense  Against  Enenor  Missile;: 

5.0 

5.5 

13.0 

760 

1151 

Low  Effectiveness 

10.0 

5.0 

13.6 

71.4 

140 

Medium  Effectiveness 

5.2 

4.6 

12.4 

77.9 

348 

High  Effectiveness 

5.5 

5.7 

13.8 

75.0 

991 

Unpublished  data  from  the  1964  Surrey  of  Clrll  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tude,  ”-«.earch  Office  of  Sociology,  Departaent  *>»•  Soalology,  Diversity 
vm  Ixttsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Saner,  1964, 


Tab  1*  29 


EVALUATION  OF  COST  OF  MISSILES  BT 
ESTIMATES  OF  DEFENSE  CAPABILITY 

In  Percent 

Miaailaa  Will  Coat  Too  Much  to  be  Worthwhile 

Strongly  Strongly 

agree  Agree  Disagree  disagree  Undecided 

Defenee  Againat  Bneiqy  Bombers » 


Low  Effectiveness 

6.1 

16.3 

59.2 

8.2 

10.2 

Mediun  Effectiveness 

1.6 

12.2 

50.3 

8.5 

27.5 

1 

High  Effectiveness 

2.1* 

10.6 

60.7 

10.8 

15.3 

11 

Defense  Against  Eneay  Missiles t 

Low  Effectiveness 

1*.2 

12.6 

53.1 

13.3 

16.8 

11 

Mediun  Effectiveness 

3.1 

11.7 

57.1 

10.6 

17.5 

3! 

High  Effectiveness 

1.9 

11.0 

61.1 

10.0 

16.0 

93 

Unpublis'ned  data  fro*  the  1S>6L  Surrey  of  Civil  Defenae  and  Cold  War  Attitudes, 
Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Suaaisr,  196iu 


Tab Is  30 


Quer,.  53  *  Var.  91  *  IT  we  have  anti -missile  missiles  around  our 

there  will  be  less  need  for  fallout  shelters 

Card  3*  Col.  11  X 

cities, 

e 

i 

Strongly  agree 

98 

6.8 

Agree 

506 

31.9 

Undecided 

177 

12.2 

Disagree 

559 

38.6 

Strongly  disagree 

108 

7.5 

No  answer 

16 

XX 

TOTAL 

1161 

1118 

Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes*  Data  Book  for  the  1961  national 
Probability  Sample  Study,  hesearch  ttf ice  of  Sociology,  bepartment  of 
Sociology,  University  or  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennaylvania ,  December, 
1961,  p.  63. 


Table  3 2 


Ones.  56:  Var.  97  -  If  we  hare  such  missiles  around  our  cities,  we 

should  hare  shelters  to  protect  people  against 
fallout  because  sane  eneegr  weapons  will  get 
through  the  defense  anyway. 

Card  31  CflU  14 _ 1! _ i _ 

Strongly  agree 

256 

17.8 

Agree 

953 

66.1 

Undecided 

114 

7.9 

Disagree 

102 

7.1 

Strongly  disagree 

17 

1.2 

No  answer 

22 

ZZ 

Total 

1464 

1442 

Pafeose  and  cQid  ^ir  Book  for  tta  1264  »»Uon*l 

Probability  S«plt  Study.  Research  off io«  of  Sociology,  Department  of 
Sociology,  'MlToralty  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylrania,  Deo  ember, 
1964,  p.  64. 
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Table  33 


Ones.  57*  Var.  99  -  Bran  if  eities  are  defended,  eneiqy  attacks  on 

then  would  produce  lots  of  fallout,  so  anti¬ 
missile  missiles  make  sense  only  if  we  have 
fallout  shelters  for  everyone. 


C«rd  H  Col.  IS _ I! _ i 


Strongly  agree 

174 

12.1 

Agree 

746 

51.7 

Undecided 

209 

14.5 

Disagree 

239 

20.0 

Strongly  disagree 

24 

1.7 

No  answer 

22 

XX 

Total 

1464 

1442 

Clrll  D»fan»  ,nd  Cold  War  Attitude, i  D»t»  Book  for  the  1964  National 
Probability  Sample  Study.  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  December, 
1964,  p.  65. 
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III.  PASSIVE  DEFENSES 


The  nature  of  the  threat  that  an  eneny  poses  to  our  country  has 
effected  a  change  in  our  passive  defense  system  ay  well  as  active 
defenses.  Recalling  our  definition  of  a  total  defense  system,  it 
is  that  which  operates  to  hinder  the  efficacy  of  «.n  attack  and/or 
mitigates  the  consequences  of  that  attack.  Passive  defenses 
attempt  to  satisfy,  almost  entirely,  the  second  part  of  our  defi¬ 
nition,  i.e.,  mitigating  the  consequences  of  an  enemy  attack. 
During  the  early  19S0s,  any  civil  defense  planning  w*«  done  with 
enemy  bombers  in  mind.  However,  the  advances  made  in  methods  of 
delivering  modern  weapons  necessitated  more  realistic  thinking 
in  civil  defense  planning.  Shelters  were  originally  designed  as 
protection  from  blast  and  fire,  earning  time  was  much  less  of  a 
problem,  and  the  issue  of  cost  differed  in  the  1950s.  The  advent 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  the  new  methods  of  delivering  a  weapon 
to  its  ta:get  resulted  in  the  planning  of  shelters  as  protection 
against  fallout  as  well  as  blast  and  fire,  end  as  protection 
against  chemical,  bacteriological,  and  radiological  warfare. 


\.  Ef fectiveness  of  Evacuation  Programs 

One  civil  defense  pr  gram  mentioned  rather  frequently  during  the 
1950*  was  evacuation.  In  case  of  an  enemy  attack,  target  areas 
would  be  emptied  with  the  residents  evacuating  to  outlying  area-? 
where  provisions  had  been  made  to  house  them  in  private  homes 
and/or  in  large  storage  units.  The  feasibility  of  an  evacuation 
program  has  declined  because  of  the  decrease  in  available  warning 
time  for  the  most  commonly  expected  modes  of  attack.  Evacuation 
has  become  heavily  dependent  on  warning  time  with  the  rdvent  of 
intercontinental  missiles.  Because  of  this  modern  method  of 
delivery,  warning  time  has  been  drastically  compressed  over  the 
past  six  years;  and,  as  a  result,  the  evacuation  program  has 
decreased  in  importance.  It  is,  therefore,  a  program  only  suitably 
for  certain  types  of  threat,  i.e.,  a  nuclear  war  only  in  Europe,  a 
limited  war  of  some  type,  or  an/  other  situation  in  which  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  public  *-ould  t.ave  a  substantial  amount  of  time  in  which  to 
leave  their  J'owes  and  their  cities. 

In  the  1954  University  of  Michigan  national  study,  the  respondents 
were  asked  questions  about  their  behavior  in  case  of  an  attack  on 
the  U.S.  Most  people  said  they  would  remain  in  town  (Table  34). 

The  proportion  who  said  they  would  evacuate  was  only  eight  percent 
of  ihe  population.  We  see  in  Table  35  that  the  proportion  leaving 
town  is  slightly  higher  in  metropolitan  cities  (11  percent)  than  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  metropolitan  cities  and  towns  with  50,000  people 
and  more.  There  were  some  people  (5  percent)  mho,  even  though  they 
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lived  in  rural  areas,  planned  to  evacuate  in  case  of  an  attack. 

Of  the  eight  percent  of  the  sample  who  said  they  would  evacuate 
in  case  of  an  attack,  one-fourth  of  them  resided  in  metropolitan 
areas  even  though  the  proportion  of  the  sample  drawn  from  metro¬ 
politan  areas  was  only  15  percent  (Table  36). 

It  is  quite  probable  that  even  in  1954,  these  responses  were 
influenced  by  the  warning  time  problem.  When  the  people  were 
asked  how  much  time  they  thought  they  would  have  from  an  initial 
warning  until  actual  attack,  the  most  frequent  figure  given  was 
under  ten  minutes  for  metrcpoli tan  residents,  those  living  in  the 
suburbs  of  large  cities  and  in  towns  with  a  population  of  over 
50,000  (Table  37).  As  Table  38  shows,  warning  time  did  influence 
the  evacuation  choice.  As  the  amount  of  warning  time  increased, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  said  they  would 
evacuate.  Even  when  two  or  more  hours  of  warning  time  was  expected, 
however,  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  respondents  chose 
evacuation  (18  percent). 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  there  seem  to  be  two  aspects  of 
perceived  effectiveness,  one  of  which  has  not  been  mentioned  and 
should  not  be  overlooked.  We  have,  thus  far,  examined  various 
programs  from  the  public’s  point  of  view  of  whether  or  not  they 
would  work.  But  one  variable  which  seems  to  us  to  be  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  any  defense  planning  whatsoever  is  whether  or  not 
the  public  will  cooperate  with  the  program.  It  does  little  good 
to  have  a  system  which  operationally  "works,”  but  is  ineffective 
due  to  a  lack  of  public  cooperation.  In  an  interview  situation, 
however,  interviewees  tend  to  say  they  will  cooperate  with  most 
anything,  especially  something  sponsored  by  the  Federal  or  local 
government.  To  some,  not  cooperating  would  be  "un-American." 

Evacuation  did  not  meet  with  too  much  resistance  with  respondents 
living  in  metropolitan  areas  when  it  was  presented  in  terms  of  a 
trial  or  practice  evacuation.  As  seen  in  Table  39,  53  percent  of 
city-dwellers  sampled  in  the  University  of  Michigan  study  said 
they  would  take  part  without  hesitation,  and  an  additional  9  per¬ 
cent  would  with  some  hesitation. 

In  a  study  conducted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
in  1954,  the  respondents  were  asked  what  they  would  do  if,  in  a 
war  with  Russia,  there  was  an  air  raid  alert  in  their  city,  know¬ 
ing  that  there  was  a  strong  chance  that  an  atomic  or  hydrogen 
bomb  would  be  dropped.  Of  those  who  answered  only  10  percent 
mentioned  leaving  the  city  if  possible  (Table  40).  Remaining  at 
home,  in  the  basement  or  a  similar  part  of  the  house,  was  the 
course  of  action  most  frequently  stated. 

a 

In  the  1956  University  of  Michigan  study,  the  respondents  were 
asked  the  following  question: 
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"Say  an  attack  had  hit  ion  town  naar  here  but  no  damage 
had  occurred  around  hare.  If  you  ware  asked  to  house,  for 
awhile,  sons  people  who  had  children,  or  older  people,  or 
people  of  another  race  or  religion,  or  very  poor  people, 
or  fairly  rich  people- -how  jld  you  feel  about  having 

your  hone  open  to  some  of  tl  ese  kinds  of  people?  " 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  respondents  who  gave  an  answer 
said  that  they  would  have  no  objections  to  anyone,  all  people 
would  be  welcone  (Table  41).  However,  Table  42  gives  us  a 
slightly  changed  measure  of  cooperation.  In  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion,  the  town  had  been  hit  and  the  people  leaving  the  city  were 
in  need  of  imnediate  attention.  However,  Question  27  states  that 
there  was  only  a  warning  of  attack,  not  an  actual  strike,  and 
people  would  be  evacuated  as  a  safety  precaution.  The  respondents 
were  less  cooperative  in  this  situation.  Of  those  answering  the 
question,  nost  of  then  still  said  that  they  would  have  no  objec¬ 
tions  to  housing  anyone  but  the  proportion  expressing  this  view 
was  snaller,  81  percent,  than  in  the  previous  question,  90  percent. 
Also,  wore  people  said  that  they  would  have  soae  objections  and 
a  greater  percentage  of  then  said  they  would  object  to  housing 
anyone  at  all  than  in  response  to  the  previous  question  (12  percent 
and  7  percent  as  opposed  to  8  percent  and  2  percent,  respectively ) . 
In  other  words,  the  public  said  that  if  the  city  was  attacked, 
people  leaving  the  area  of  disaster  could  find  shelter  in  their 
hones.  But,  if  there  was  only  a  warning  of  an  impending  attack  and 
people  were  not  homeless,  and  in  need  of  immediate  attention,  the 
public  was  less  enthusiastic  about  housing  then  for  a  period  of 
time. 

More  than  half  of  the  respondents  said  they  favored  a  program  of 
evacuation  of  people  out  of  a  city  during  an  attack  without 
reservations  (32  percent  of  those  who  gave  an  answer).  Table  43 
summarizes  this  finding.  However,  as  previously  stated,  respond¬ 
ents  tend  to  say  that  they  favor  nost  anything  which  is  "for  the 
good  of  the  country."  The  findings  of  the  1954  University  of 
Michigan  study  and  the  1934  study  done  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion,  both  just  discussed,  lend  support  to  this.  In 
both,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  respondents  mentioned 
leaving  the  city  when  they  were  asked  specifically  what  they  would 
do  in  the  event  of  an  attack.  Also,  when  the  1956  University  of 
Michigan  respondents  were  asked  what  could  be  done  to  save  lives 
in  case  of  an  attack,  of  thosj  who  answered,  only  two  percent 
mentioned  evacuation  plans  and  practice  and,  when  probed  for  any 
other  ways,  only  an  additional  two  percent  said  evacuation  (Table 
44). 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  a  forced  choice  situation,  i.e.,  when 
the  respondents  were  presented  with  evacuation  and  asked  to  eval¬ 
uate  it  as  to  its  merits,  the  public  responded  favorably.  How¬ 
ever,  in  an  open-end  situation,  when  they  had  to  suggest  their 


own  solutions  to  the  problem  they  were  rather  negative  in  their 
estimates  of  the  value  of  evacuation  programs.  In  other  words, 
the  issue  of  evacuation  seemed  to  lack  saliency  for  the  public. 
To  them,  evacuation  was  not  one  of  the  more  seriously  considered 
civil  defense  programs,  even  during  its  era  of  relative  popu¬ 
larity. 


B.  Effectiveness  of  Shelter  Systems 
1.  Chronology  of  Opinion 

Examination  of  available  public  opinion  data  on  shelter  systems 
reveals  recurrent  inquiries  as  to  the  public's  positive  and 
negative  feelings  about  shelters--do  people  favor  shelters,  do 
they  like  them  or  do  they  dislike  them.  Little  data  exist,  how¬ 
ever,  on  whether  people  think  shelters  would  be  effective  in  saving 
lives  in  case  of  an  attack.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that, 
because  a  person  likes  shelters,  he  would  also  think  they  would 
save  his  life  in  an  attack  situation.  These  are  two  totally 
different  variables.  In  only  those  instances  where  we  lack  suffi¬ 
cient  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  shelters  will  we  use  data  on 
the  public's  feelings  about  them. 

The  1956  University  of  Michigan  study  included  several  questions 
which  pertain  to  shelter  effectiveness.  In  Table  44,  we  found 
that  evacuation  plans  and  practices  were  mentioned  by  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  respondents  as  valuable  in  saving  lives  in  case 
of  an  attack.  However,  many  more  people  felt  that  shelter  plan¬ 
ning  and  construction  at  that  time  could  aid  survival  in  case  of 
attack.  Thirty-two  percent  mentioned  shelters  initially;  and,  when 
probed  for  anything  else  that  might  help,  an  additional  5  percent 
mentioned  them  (Table  44). 

! 

These  respondents  were  then  asked  what  sorts  of  things  might  be 
done  that  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  The  results  of  this 
question  are  presented  in  Table  45.  Of  those  who  gave  an  answer 
(70  percent  of  the  total  sample  did  not  answer  the  question),  the 
most  frequent  response  was  that  nothing  would  be  a  waste  of  tia» 
and  money  (70  percent).  However,  we  also  find  that  16  percent  of 
the  people  felt  that  shelters  would  be  a  waste  and  only  6  percent 
of  them  felt  this  way  about  evacuation  plans.  This  appears  to  be 
contradictory  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  previous  question, 
uny  more  people  said  that  shelters  would  save  lives  than  did 
those  sHho  mentioned  evacuation  plans.  Ibis  could  be  explained, 
perhaps,  by  a  point  just  discussed  in  the  section  o n  evacuation. 

We  mentioned  there  that  even  though  programs  of  evacuation  were 
at  their  highest  peak  of  popularity  during  the  time  of  the  survey, 
they  seemed  to  lack  saliency.  Therefore,  when  asked  what  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  and  money,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  respondents 
mentioned  shelters  more  than  they  did  evacuation  programs. 
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In  a  1961  nation-wide  survey  dona  by  tha  American  Inatituta  of 
Public  Opinion,  an  attempt  was  nade  to  obtain  tha  public's  views 
on  a  nation-wida  sheltar  program  (Tab la  46).  We  saa  that  of  thosa 
who  answarad,  although  isora  paopla  said  that  such  a  shaltar  pro- 
gran  was  not  a  wasta  of  tina  and  aonay  than  did  thosa  who  agraad 
with  tha  stataaant,  tha  diffaranca  batwaan  tha  two  groups  was  not 
substantial  (45  parcant  as  opposed  to  36  percent). 

In  a  1961  University  of  Michigan  study  on  tha  Cold  War,  tha 
raspondents  ware  asked  what  could  be  dona  to  sake  an  attack  on  tha 
U.S.,  if  it  should  cone,  lass  daaaging.  As  saan  in  Tabla  47,  37 
parcant  of  tha  interviewees  spontaneously  mentioned  shelters.  The 
renaining  63  percent  of  tha  sanpla  responded  in  other  tarns.  How¬ 
ever,  this  sizeable  portion  was  than  asked  specifically  abou*  the 
protection  factor  of  shelters,  i.e.,  would  shelters  help  to  pro¬ 
tect  fron  rays,  fallout,  radiation,  ate.,  that  would  cone  after  an 
atonic  explosion.  Mora  than  half  of  tha  paopla  who  had  answarad 
originally  in  other  tarns  did  feel  that  shelters  would  be  of  help 
in  tha  protection  of  people  fron  these  secondary  affects.  Four¬ 
teen  percent  of  the  sample  said  that  shelters  would  be  of  no  help. 

We  saa  in  Table  48  that  two  out  of  three  parsons  felt  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  fixing  shaltar  araas  in  buildings  would  save  livas  and 
halp  survival;  and,  only  a  vary  snail  proportion  felt  there  ware 
no  advantagas  to  such  a  progran  (six  parcant).  Undoubtedly,  ref¬ 
ence  was  being  nade  to  large  public  shelters.  Tha  most  frequently 
mentioned  disadvantage  was  shaltar  characteristics--overcrowding, 
confinement,  ate.  Forty- seven  parcant  of  tha  sanpla  felt  this  to 
be  an  inportant  drawback  of  the  progran.  Only  12  parcant  felt 
that  shelters  in  buildings  would  not  save  livas.  And,  19  parcant 
said  that  there  ware  no  disadvantages  in  such  a  progran. 

Tha  1963  Fallout  Shelter  Study  dona  by  tha  Bureau  of  Applied  Social 
Research  at  Columbia  university  contained  several  questions  perti¬ 
nent  to  our  area  of  inquiry  in  this  paper.  Wa  saa  in  Table  49  that 
only  23  parcant  of  tha  public  felt  that  tha  chances  of  survival  in 
their  neighborhood  ware  good.  Mora  than  half  of  tha  respondents, 

59  parcant,  said  that  chances  of  survival  would  be  bad  or  non¬ 
existent.  A  major  shift  in  tha  answers  occurred,  however,  whan  the 
raspondents  were  asked  what  tha  chances  of  survival  would  be  if 
paopla  in  tha  neighborhood  ware  in  fallout  shelters.  Mora  than  half 
of  than  thought  chances  would  be  good  if  paopla  ware  housed  in  shel¬ 
ters  (53  percent).  And,  only  27  percent.  felt  that  chances  would  be 
bad  or  that  there  would  be  no  chance  at  all  for  sv-vival. 

Two  out  of  every  three  parsons  responding  said  that  they  ware  either 
strongly  in  favor  or  somewhat  in  favor  of  fallout  shelters  (Table  50). 
Although  this  is  not  a  neasure  of  eff ectiveness,  it  does  reflect  the 
public's  sentinent  on  the  subject.  Also,  we  find  that  m.-*re  than  half 
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of  tho  interview***  (56  percent)  hed  both  community  shelters 
end  privste  faaily  shelters  in  mind  when  answering  this  question 
(Table  50).  TWenty-five  percent  cf  the  people  in  opposition  to 
shelters  gave  structural  inadequacies  as  their  reason  (Table  51). 
They  felt  that  shelters  were  useless,  they  would  never  work  and 
would  not  provide  protection  due  to  inherent  structural  inade¬ 
quacies. 

Froa  the  data  cited  so  far,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that, 
over  the  years,  increased  nuabers  of  Aaericans  seea  to  believe 
that  shelters  would  provide  reasonable  chances  to  survive. 


2.  Descriptive  Analysis  of  Perceived  Effectiveness 

The  1963  University  of  Pittsburgh  study  on  Civil  Defense  and  Cold 
War  Attitudes  provides  us  with  additional  data  on  shelter  effec¬ 
tiveness.  In  this  study,  the  1434  respondents  were  asked  to  agree 
or  disagree  with  several  statenents  related  to  fallout  shelters. 
(Note:  Throughout  the  discussion  of  these  statements,  when  we 
speak  of  disagreement  we  are  referring  to  people  who  either  dis¬ 
agreed  or  disagreed  strongly  with  the  statement.) 

More  than  nine  in  ten  persons  sampled  agreed  that  fallout  shelters 
provide  some  chance  of  living  through  a  nuclear  war  ( Table  52). 

Only  nine  percent  of  the  respondents  voiced  disagreement  with  the 
statement.  We  cannot  make  any  assumption  as  to  the  degree  of 
effectiveness  implied  in  the  responses  because  there  was  no  quali¬ 
fication  as  to  how  much  or  what  kind  of  chance  for  survival  the 
fallout  shelter  provides.  We  can  only  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
public  felt  there  was  some  chance.  Examination  of  that  portion  of 
the  public  who  disagreed  with  the  statement,  small  as  it  is,  does 
reflect  some  subgroup  differences  which  deserve  mention  in  this 
discussion. 

From  Table  53,  we  can  readily  see  that  more  of  the  people  residing 
in  the  large  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (11  percent) 
and  in  other  metropolitan  areas  (11  percent)  did  not  agree  with  the 
statement  than  those  living  in  non-metropoli tan  areas.  These  per¬ 
centages  are  higher  than  the  national  figure  (Table  52),  and  well 
above  those  for  the  non-metropolitan  areas.  (Six  percent  of  those 
living  in  non-metropolitan  areas  with  a  city  of  10,000  or  more  and 
7  percent  in  non-metropolitan  areas  with  no  city  of  10,000  popula¬ 
tion  disagreed). 

It  is  quite  reasonable,  therefore,  to  get  the  results  we  do  in 
Table  54.  When  we  examine  agreement  with  the  statement  by  geograph¬ 
ical  location,  we  find  that  more  of  the  residents  of  the  New  England 
states  (Connecticut,  Mine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont),  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  (New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania)  and  the  states  of  the  Bast  North  Centrsl 


(Indian*,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin)  disagreed  with 
the  statement  than  did  people  living  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
country  (1?  percent,  12  percent,  and  11  percent,  respectively). 

Each  of  the  regions  just  enumerated  contain  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  within  their  borders.  This  disagreement  could 
be  a  function  of  two  related  varlables--dif ferential  threat  per¬ 
ception  and  pessimism.  People  residing  in  the  large  population 
center*  may  feel  that  if  an  attack  cores,  their  city  would  be  a 
certain  target.  And,  blast  shelters,  not  fallout  shelters,  would 
he  the  only  type  of  structure  that  would  provide  some  chance  of 
living  through  the  attack.  Or,  secondly,  if  urbanites  feel  their 
city  would  be  a  certain  enemy  target,  they  may  feel  that  nothing, 
not  blast  nor  fallout  shelters,  would  aid  survival. 

No  significant  subgroup  differences  occur  when  we  examine  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  statement  by  sex  or  by  race.  Responses  of  males 
and  females  and  whites  and  Negroes  are  quite  similar  for  all 
categories. 

In  Table  55  we  find  that  older  people  tend  to  be  a  bit  more 
reluctant  to  agree  with  the  statement  than  are  younger  people. 

Nine  percent  of  respondents  between  the  ages  of  20  and  29  as 
opposed  to  15  percent  of  people  60  years  of  age  and  older  did  not 
feel  that  fallout  shelters  provided  some  chance  of  living  through 
an  attack. 

More  people  who  have  education  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  statement  than  did  those  at  any  of  the  other  levels 
of  education.  In  table  56  we  find  that  16  percent  of  those  with 
education  higher  than  college  said  that  they  did  not  feel  that 
fallout  shelters  provided  some  chance  for  living  through  an  attack. 

More  people  in  the  professional,  managerial,  and  the  craftsmen 
occupation  categories  said  that  they  disagreed  with  the  statement 
than  in  the  other  job  classes.  We  see  in  Table  57  that  1U  percent 
of  the  professionals,  12  percent  of  the  managerial,  and  10  percent 
of  the  craftsmen  categories  disagreed.  However,  the  differences 
between  these  categories  and  the  others  are  rather  small. 

Income  lends  little  help  in  our  effort  to  identify  that  portion 
of  the  public  who  felt  that  fallout  shelters  offered  no  chance  of 
survival.  Table  58  illustrates  this  fact.  More  people  in  the 
income  bracket  of  $15,000  to  $24,999  a  year  disagreed  with  the 
statement  than  those  in  other  income  categories.  However,  dif¬ 
ferences  among  other  income  levels  arc  quite  small. 

More  people  who  said  they  had  no  political  preference  and  more  of 
those  who  preferred  a  party  other  than  the  two  major  ones  said 
that  they  disagreed  with  the  statement  that  fallout  shelters 
provide  some  chance  for  survival.  Fifteen  percent  of  respondents 


in  the  "other"  category  and  11  percent  of  those  with  no  political 
party  preference  disagreed  as  opposed  to  eight  percent  of  the 
Republicans  and  nine  percent  of  the  Deaocrats  who  felt  this  way 
(Table  59). 

It  should  be  noted  here,  once  again,  that  even  though  some  sub¬ 
group  differences  exist  when  we  closely  examine  disagreement  with 
statement,  the  mi.jw.i;,,  of  people,  no  matte*  uu«  they  are 
classified,  agreed  that  fallout  shelters  do  provide  some  chance  of 
living  through  a  nuclear  war. 

In  the  same  study,  the  respondents  were  asked  to  express  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  statement  that  people  in  fallout 
shelters  may  not  have  an  easy  time  of  it,  but  at  least  they  will  be 
alive  and  able  to  rebuild  after  a  nuclear  war.  More  than  eight  out 
of  ten  respondents  agreed  that  people  in  fallout  shelters  would  be 
alive  after  a  nuclear  war  (Table  60).  Only  17  percent  disagreed 
with  the  statement.  In  attempting  to  identify  any  subgroup  dif¬ 
ferences  among  the  respondents  who  disagreed  with  the  statement, 
we  find  that  they  are  very  similar  to  those  existing  among  the 
respondents  who  disagreed  with  the  previous  statement  about  fallout 
shelters  providing  some  chance  for  survival  in  case  of  a  nuclear 
attack.  Any  explanations  cited  above  for  the  existing  differences 
should,  therefore,  hold  for  the  following  analysis  of  the  statement 
in  question  and  will  not  be  repeated. 

More  of  the  residents,  19  percent,  of  the  largest  metropolitan  areas 
such  as  Riiladelphia,  Oiicage,  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles,  etc.,  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  statement  than  residents  of  other  size  communities. 
However,  the  differences  between  the  groups  are  rather  small 
(Table  61). 

Similarly,  the  geographical  locations  of  New  England,  Middle  Atlan¬ 
tic,  Pacific,  and  the  East  North  Central  have  more  residents  who 
say  that  people  in  fallout  shelters  will  not  be  alive  after  a 
nuclear  attack  than  other  locations  in  the  country  (20  percent,  20 
percent,  20  percent,  and  19  percent  respectively).  Table  62  summa¬ 
rizes  this  data. 

More  whites  than  Negroes  disagreed  with  the  statement  ( Table  63). 
Eighteen  percent  of  all  white  respondents  said  that  they  either 
disagreed  or  disagreed  ^strongly  with  the  statement  while  only  ten 
percent  of  the  Negroes  expressed  the  same  feeling. 

And,  more  females  said  that  fallout  shelters  would  not  keep  people 
alive  in  the  event  of  an  attack  than  did  males  (Table  64).  Nine¬ 
teen  percent  of  the  women  in  the  sample  disagreed  with  the  state¬ 
ment  as  opposed  to  14  percent  of  all  men. 

More  people  in  the  50-59  age  category,  and  more  of  the  60-69  group 
disagreed  than  did  those  in  the  other  age  classification  (19  percent 
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and  24  percent,  respectively.)  The  differences  between  the  amount 
of  disagreement  in  the  other  age  groups  were  rather  small  (Table  65). 

More  people  with  education  higher  than  college  felt  that  people  in 
fallout  shelters  would  not  survive  an  attack  than  those  at  other 
levels  of  education  (isble  66).  Twenty-seven  percent  of  all  those 
with  an  education  beyond  college  disagreed  with  the  statement. 

Since  occupational  class  is  more  or  less  determined  by  level  of 
education,  we  would  expect  that,  in  this  instance,  the  professional 
and  the  managerial  categories  would  have  more  people  in  disagreement 
with  this  statement  than  the  other  job  categories.  We  find,  in 
Table  67,  however,  that  this  does  not  hold  true.  Ihe  category  of 
managers,  officials  and  proprietors  does  have  more  members  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  statement  (22  percent).  However,  more  people  in 
the  farmers  and  farm  managers  and  clerical  job  classifications  said 
that  they  did  not  feel  that  people  in  fallout  shelters  would  survive 
a  nuclear  attack  than  did  those  classified  as  professional,  (IB  per¬ 
cent  and  20  percent  as  opposed  to  17  percent). 

More  Jews  (27  percent)  said  that  people  in  fallout  shelters  would  not 
survive  an  attack  than  did  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  agnostics, 
other  religions,  and  people  who  claimed  no  religion.  (Note:  Only 
two  people  identified  themselves  as  atheists,  thus  making  projection 
impossible).  But,  once  again,  no  matter  what  the  subgroup,  the  major¬ 
ity  agreed  with  the  statement  (Table  68). 

As  shown  in  Table  69,  22  percent  of  the  respondents  claiming  no 
political  party  preference  disagreed  with  the  statement.  This  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  Republicans,  Democrats  and  other  minor 
parties  voicing  the  same  feeling. 

Expressions  of  shelter  ineffectiveness,  as  measured  in  the  1963 
University  of  Pittsburgh  study,  tended  to  be  associated  with:  higher 
levels  of  education,  no  political  party  preference,  older  age  levels, 
large  metropolitan  areas;  and,  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
states. 

In  the  1964  University  of  Pittsburgh  study,  two  questions  were 
included  which  were  quite  similar  to  the  questions  discussed  earlier 
in  this  section  from  the  1963  Fallout  Shelter  Study  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  at  Columbia  Univers.ty.  It  is 
clear  from  Table  70  that  the  majority  of  Americans  felt  that  surviv¬ 
al  chances  would  be  fairly  to  very  bad  in  their  neighborhood  if  a 
nuclear  war  suddenly  began.  The  56  percent  finding  of  this  study 
is  comparable  to  the  reported  finding  of  the  1963  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty  study  (Table  49).  Only  26  percent  of  the  people  saw  chances  for 
survival  as  very  good  or  fairly  good.  No  population  segment  can  be 
singled  out  as  being  drastically  at  variance  with  this  underlying 
view.  Ihe  majority  of  people  clustered  around  two  responses- -chances 
would  be  fairly  bad  or  very  bad. 


We  see  a  significant  shift,  however,  in  these  people* s  attitudes 
about  survivability  when  the  notion  of  fallout  shelters  is  intro¬ 
duced.  The  majority  of  people  (66  percent)  felt  that  chances  for 
survival  would  be,  with  the  mention  of  fallout  shelters,  at  least 
fairly  good  (Table  71).  Only  10  percent  say  that  people  in  their 
neighborhood  would  have  a  poor  chance  for  survival  and  two  percent 
replied  that  there  would  be  no  chance  at  all. 

Before  attempting  any  analysis  on  the  data,  however,  we  would  like 
to  comment  upon  the  wording  of  these  questions  and  what  influence 
this  may  have  had  on  the  respondents'  answers.  Repeating  the 
second  quest  ion --"What  if  they  were  in  fallout  shelters?  How  good 
would  the  chances  be  then  that  people  in  this  area  would  survive?"-- 
we  note  that  the  first  half  of  the  question  assures  the  respondent 
that!  1)  there  would  be  fallout  shelters  available  in  their  local 
area,  2)  people  would  have  .nough  warning  time  to  get  to  them,  and 
3)  there  would  be  available  space  in  the  shelters  for  them.  This 
is  an  optimum  shelter  situation.  It  removes  all  these  problems 
from  the  respondents'  minds.  In  this  situation,  then,  it  is  quite 
reasonable  that  we  should  get  the  kind  of  response  we  do--66  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  see  chances  for  survival  as  good. 

In  an  attempt  to  first  descriptively  identify  these  people,  we  find 
that  some  differences  do  exist  within  that  portion  of  the  population 
who  feel  that  even  if  people  were  housed  in  fallout  shelters  during 
an  attack,  chances  for  survival  would  be  bad.  Table  72  shows  that 
the  highest  proportion  of  people  feeling  this  way  reside  in  the 
largest  metropolitan  areas  with  population  of  2,000,000  and  over. 
Twenty-seven  percent  of  these  urbanites  see  chances  for  survival  as 
being  bad  or  nonexistent,  even  when  protected  by  fallout  shelters. 

More  of  them  reside  in  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and^tbe 
Pacific  states  than  in  other  regions  of  the  country  ( lable  73). 

Thirty  percent  of  residents  in  New  England,  24  percent  in  Middle 
Atlantic,  and  22  percent  in  the  Pacific  area  say  that  survival 
chances  would  be  bad  or  nonexistent  even  if  housed  in  shelters. 

As  Table  74  points  out,  more  older  people  in  the  society  feel  that  chanct 
of  survival  would  be  bad  even  with  shelters  than  do  younger 
Twenty-five  percent  of  people  50-59  years  of  age,  30  percent  of  70-79 
year-olds,  and  23  percent  of  those  over  eighty  said  that  survival 
chances  would  be  bad  or  nonexistent. 

More  "college"  people,  i.e.,  attended,  completed  or  schooling  beyond 
college,  expressed  doubts  about  surviving  a  nuclear  attack  even  if 
housed  in  a  fallout  shelter  than  did  people  at  other  levels  of  edu¬ 
cation  (Table  75). 

Level  of  income  varies  with  amount  of  education.  Table  76  shows 
that  more  of  the  people  with  salaries  over  $10,000  a  year  said  that 
chances  for  survival  would  be  bad  even  if  people  were  housed  in  fall¬ 
out  shelters  than  those  with  lower  incomes. 
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The  sales  and  managerial  occupational  categories  had  more  people 
who  expressed  a  low  degree  of  shelter  effectiveness  than  any  other 
occupational  field.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  managerial  group 
and  28  percent  of  the  sal  es  people  said  that  chances  for  survival, 
when  in  a  fallout  shelter,  would  be  bad  or  there  would  be  no 
chances  at  all  (Table  77). 

Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  and  people  who  have  no  religious  preference 
are  more  likely  to  feel  that  chances  for  survival  in  an  attack 
wuul3  be  bad  or  nonexistent  even  if  in  shelters  than  are  people 
with  other  religious  preferences.  In  Table  78,  we  find  that  35 
percent  of  the  Jews  in  the  population,  23  percent  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  23  percent  of  people  with  no  religious  preference 
expressed  this  feeling. 

If  we  wish  to  project  to  the  population,  using  these  descriptive 
variables,  we  could  say  that  those  persons  who  are  rather  pessi¬ 
mistic  about  survival  chances  even  if  housed  in  fallout  shelters 
tend  to  be:  older;  urban  residents;  from  the  Northeastern  and 
Pacific  regions  of  the  country;  members  of  religious  srnority 
groups;  more  educated;  and  from  high  income  brackets. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  these  descriptive  characteristics;  but, 
we  feel  that  this  specific  group  of  respondents,  i.e.,  those  who 
feel  that  chances  for  survival  would  be  bad  even  when  housed  in 
fallout  shelters,  should  be  examined  by  more  analytic  variables 
included  in  this  University  of  Pittsburgh  study. 

Table  79  shows  that  of  those  who  feel  survival  would  be  bad,  less 
of  them  said  they  worried  at  least  some  about  nuclear  war  than  did 
those  who  felt  the  probability  of  survival  was  greater.  However, 
the  differences  in  the  responses  are  not  substantial. 

When  asked  how  likely  they  felt  another  big  World  War  was  in  which 
nuclear  bombs  would  be  used,  more  of  the  people  who  said  survival 
would  be  very  bad  or  there  would  be  no  chance  at  all  in  fallout 
shelters  saw  another  World  war  unlikely  than  did  the  other  respond¬ 
ents  (Table  80).  Sixty-seven  percent  of  those  who  saw  practically 
no  probability  for  survival  in  fallout  shelters  felt  that  another 
World  var  was  unlikely  as  compared  to  58  percent  who  said  survival 
chances  were  very  good,  58  percent  saying  fairly  good,  60  percent 
who  felt  chances  would  be  fifty-fifty,  and  60  percent  who  said 
chances  for  survival  would  be  fairly  bad. 

If  another  world  War  should  occur,  however,  the  respondents  who 
felt  that  the  probability  of  survival  in  fallout  shelters  was  very 
bad  or  aero  mentioned,  most  often,  that  all  nuclear  weapons  would 
be  used  at  once  in  response  to  the  question  "Which  is  the  most 
likely  way  a  world  war  would  be  fought?"  (Table  81  ).  Thirty-six 
percent  of  these  people  gave  this  response.  In  coatparison,  the 
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nost  frequent  response  of  people  who  felt  that  chances  for  survival 
in  fallout  shelters  were  quite  good  was  that  many  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  used  but  some  would  be  kept  in  reserve.  If  some  people 
feel  that  the  enemy  will  use  all  nuclear  weapons  at  once,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  would  be  rather  pessimistic  about  survival. 

When  asked  how  much  warning  time  we  would  have  in  the  event  of  an 
attack,  few  people  replied  th.*t  we  would  have  none  at  all.  However, 
more  of  those  who  felt  chances  for  survival  in  fallout  shelters 
would  be  very  bad  or  nonexistent  gave  this  answer  than  did  other 
respondents  (Table  82).  Almost  one-half,  48  percent,  of  those  who 
view  survival  as  being  very  bad  expect  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
warning  time  or  none  at  all.  This  compares  to  40  percent  of  people 
who  felt  survival  would  be  very  good,  34  percent  of  those  who  said 
chances  for  survival  would  be  fairly  good,  41  percent  of  the  "SO-SO’' 
group,  and  40  percent  of  the  "fairly  bad"  group. 

An  inverse  relation  exists  between  chances  for  survival  in  fallout 
shelters  and  degree  of  local  danger  in  case  of  a  nuclear  war.  As 
probability  for  survival  in  fallout  shelters  decreases  from  very 
good  to  very  bad,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  people  who  view  local  dangers  as  either  certain  or  great, 
i.e.,  that  their  area  would  be  a  target.  We  find  these  propor¬ 
tions  increasing  rather  dramatically  from  40  percent  to  78  percent 
as  we  go  from  high  probability  to  low  probability  of  surviving  in 
fallout  shelters  (Table  83). 

As  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  respondents  of  the  1964 
University  of  Pittsburgh  study  were  first  asked  what  the  chances 
were  for  survival  in  their  local  area  if  a  nuclear  war  started  the 
next  week.  Then,  they  were  asked  what  ?:he  chances  for  survival 
would  be  if  local  people  were  housed  in  shelters.  Table  84  presents 
the  results  obtained  when  estimates  of  shelter  effectiveness  are 
examined  by  estimates  of  survivability  without  fallout  shelters. 

We  can  summarize  from  the  table  that  people's  estimates  of  surviv¬ 
al  improved  significantly  when  fallout  shelters  were  introduced. 

Of  all  the  people  who  saw  survival,  generally,  as  being  very  bad 
or  not  existing  at  all,  more  than  half  (55  percent)  said  that  sur¬ 
vival  would  be,  at  least,  fairly  good  if  people  were  in  fallout 
shelters — a  rather  impressive  improvement.  Also,  of  those  who  ini¬ 
tially  said  that  survival  would  be  fairly  bad,  two-thirds  of  them 
said  it  would  be,  at  least,  fairly  good  if  in  shelters.  Ihe  men¬ 
tion  of  fallout  shelters  did  not  seem  to  make  much  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  certain  group  of  people.  Eighteen  percent  of  those  who 
initially  said  survival  would  be  very  bad  concluded  that  shelters 
would  make  no  difference  at  all. 

People  wh 3  said  chances  for  survival  in  fallout  shelters  were  bad 
felt  tha  there  would  be  a  greater  amount  of  local  fallout  danger, 
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if  their  area  was  not  destroyed  in  an  attack,  than  did  others 
(Table  85).  Ninety-five  percent  of  those  who  felt  chances  for 
survival  would  be  very  bad  and  88  percent  who  felt  they  would 
be  fairly  bad  said  that  there  would  be,  at  least,  great  danger 
of  fallout  as  compared  to  66  percent  of  people  who  felt  sur¬ 
vival  chances  would  be  very  good  and  80  percent  who  said  they 
would  be  fairly  good. 

.Vhen  we  examine  favorability  of  shelters  by  survival  chances  if 
in  them  during  an  attack,  we  find  that  people  who  rated  survival 
in  fallout  shelters  as  very  bad  differ  rather  dramatically  from  those 
who  felt  shelters  would  be  more  effective.  Table  86  shows  that 
37  percent  of  all  people  in  the  "very  bad  or  no  chance  at  all" 
category  were  opposed  either  strongly  or  somewhat  to  shelters 
as  compared  to  seven  percent  in  the  "very  good,"  eight  percent 
in  the  "fairly  good,"  four  percent  in  the  "50-50,"  and  24  per¬ 
cent  in  the  "fairly  bad"  categories. 

Fewer  people  who  rated  chances  for  survival  in  fallout  shelters 
as  bad  (fairly  bad,  very  bad  or  no  chance  at  all)  said  they  had 
thought  of  using  a  public  fallout  shelter  as  compared  to  the  other 
respondents  (Table  87).  A  direct  relationship  exists  between 
these  two  variables.  As  estimates  of  survivability  in  fallout 
shelters  decline  from  very  good  to  none  at  all,  there  is  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  proportion  of  people  who  said  that  they  had 
thought  about  using  a  public  shelter  (from  62  percent  in  the 
"very  good"  category  to  41  percent  in  the  "very  bad  or  no  chance 
at  all"  classif  ication  ), 

The  majority  of  respondents,  no  matter  how  they  rated  chances  for 
survival,  said  they  would  try  to  use  a  public  shelter  in  case 
there  was  an  attack  (Table  88).  However,  many  more  of  those  who 
felt  survival  chances  in  shelters  would  be  bad  said  they  would 
not  try  to  use  one  than  others.  Twenty-two  percent  of  people 
who  said  survival  would  be  fairly  bad  and  26  percent  who  said 
chances  would  be  very  bad  or  nonexistent  replied  that  they  would 
not  use  a  public  shelter  if  there  were  one  available. 

An  additional  summary  statement  can  now  be  made  about  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population  who  think  survival  chances,  even  if 
housed  in  fallout  shelters,  would  be  bad.  Low  estimates  of  shel¬ 
ter  effectiveness  tend  to  correlate  with:  less  worry  about  nu¬ 
clear  war;  unlikelihood  of  another  World  war;  enemy  use  of  all 
nuclear  weapons  at  once,  if  another  World  »»r  should  come; 
expectation  of  little  warning  time;  expectations  that  local  area 
would  be  a  target;  feeling  that  there  would  be  certain  or  great 
local  fallout  danger;  unfavorable  opinions  about  fallout  shel¬ 
ters;  little  thought  about  using  a  shelter;  and,  less  inclina¬ 
tion  to  use  one  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 
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C.  Warning  Ting  Considerations 

Up  to  this  point  in  our  report,  we  have  discussed  two  different 
nodes  of  protection  in  case  of  an  eneray  attack  on  this  country- 
leaving  the  city  (evacuation)  and  shelter  systems.  Both  of  these 
programs  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  warning  time  for  the  population  to  select  their  course  of 
action  as  to  whether  they  will  leave  the  city,  no  to  an  estab¬ 
lished  shelter,  or  remain  in  their  homes  and  to  carry  through 
their  plans.  We  see,  then,  that  warning  time  is  an  extremely 
important  consideration  and  could  be  a  determining  factor  in  how 
successful  either  the  evacuation  or  the  shelter  programs  would 
be  in  the  event  of  an  attack.  That  is,  no  matter  how  well  con¬ 
structed  the  shelters  would  be  or  how  well  stocked  they  would 
be  with  supplies,  if  there  was  insufficient  warning  of  an  attack 
for  the  population  to  get  to  them  the  shelter  program  might  be  a 
failure. 

Warning  time,  in  fact,  could  be  considered  as  an  important 
reason  why  less  emphasis  is  currently  being  placed  on  evacuation 
programs.  The  feasibility  of  tactical  evacuation  programs  has 
declined  because  of  the  decrease  in  available  warning  time  for  the 
most  commonly  expected  modes  of  attack--such  as  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  Because  of  this  modern  method  of  delivery, 
warning  time  has  been  drastically  compressed;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
evacuation  program  has  decreased  in  importance. 

Warning  time,  therefore,  has  been  an  important  consideration  in 
overall  civil  defense  planning.  And,  public  opinion  studies  about 
civil  defense  have  made  specific  inquiries  about  what  the  public 
knows  and  thinks  about  warning  time. 

Several  issues  pertain  to  possible  ineffectiveness  of  the  national 
warning  system.  These  are: 

1.  People  do  not  know  the  signals  so  they  could  not 
respond  to  them. 

2.  They  may  know  the  warning  signals,  but  they  may 
not  be  able  to  hear  them. 

Information  questions  about  warning  time  and  warning  signals  have 
been  included  in  many  public  opinion  surveys,  some  of  which  will 
be  reported  here.  In  the  1954  nation-wide  survey  done  by  the 
Survey  Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  follow¬ 
ing  question  was  asked  of  all  respondents: 
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H Do  you  knov  what  the  warning  signal  is  sftich  tolls 
people  that  enemy  pianos  aro  hoadod  for  your  city 
(town)?  What  is  it?  Do  you  know  tho  signal  that 
says  tho  dangor  has  passed?  What  is  it?M 

Table  89  provides  the  national  distribution  relative  to  tho  total 
saople  to  this  question.  The  1954  data  reveal  that  soae  41  per¬ 
cent  of  the  respondents  lived  in  eomaunities  without  an  available 
warning  system.  In  the  nation,  9  percent  knew  both  the  alert  and 
the  all-clear  signal  correctly;  an  additional  7  percent  knew  only 
the  warning  signal;  and,  4  percent  knew  only  the  all-clear. 
Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  public  either  did  not  know  the  signals 
or  reported  them  incorrectly  to  the  interviewer. 

In  the  1956  University  of  Michigan  study,  about  18  percent  of  the 
interviewees  who  answered  the  question  knew  the  alert  signal; 
about  as  many  said  that  they  knew  the  signal  but  were  wrong 
although  their  area  did  have  an  operational  warning  system. 

More  than  one  in  two  subjects  in  this  research  did  not  know  the 
signal  (Table  90). 

In  1961,  the  University  of  Michigan  again  questioned  respondents 
on  their  knowledge  of  warning  signals.  About  one  in  four  knew 
either  the  alert,  the  take  cover,  or  both  signals;  about  two  out 
of  every  ten  respondents  were  aware  of  the  sources  of  warning 
(sirens),  but  did  not  know  the  signals.  Fifty- three  percent  of  the 
population  were  not  aware  of  the  signals  at  all  (Table  91). 

We  can  say,  then,  that  Americans  have  not* generally,  known  the 
warning  signals  which  would  provide  them  with  initial  informa¬ 
tion  about  an  impending  attack.  We  cannot  measure  these  find¬ 
ings  against  the  actual  state  of  the  warning  system  throughout 
the  country  because  we  do  not  have  this  data.  Ihe  findings, 
however,  do  point  up  an  important  consideration  which  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  future  civil  defense  planning --education 
of  the  public. 

In  a  study  of  civil  defense  drills  in  Austin,  Texas,  more  than 
half  of  the  respondents  said  they  were  able  to  hear  the  warning 
signals  in  their  homes.  Four  in  ten  respondents  said  they  could 
hear  then  even  with  the  windows  closed;  but,  the  nodal  reaction 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  warnings  would  wake  them  from 
their  sleep  was  that  they  would  not  (Table  92). 

Of  those  respondents  who  could  identify  the  warning  signal  in 
the  1954  University  of  Michigan  survey,  most  thought  it  meant 
an  attack  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Once  acain,  however,  many 
just  did  not  know  the  warning  signal  (table  93). 

In  their  1956  study,  the  Michigan  people  found  that  of  people 
who  answered,  the  most  frequent  response  was  that  they  expected 
less  than  ten  minutes  (Table  94). 
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By  1964,  the  American  public  was  expecting  more  warning  tine. 

In  the  University  of  Pittsburgh's  1964  national  civil  defense 
survey,  the  respondents  were  asked  how  much  tine  they  thought 
they  would  have  to  know  about  an  enemy  attack  on  this  country. 
Table  95  sumnarizes  the  responses  to  this  question.  The 
median  response  occurred  about  15  minutes.  Although  some  of 
the  response  categories  had  more  people  in  them,  the  number  of 
people  in  the  IS  minute  category  is  particularly  meaningful 
when  we  realize  that  the  rest  of  the  categories  ranged  in  size 
anywhere  from  four  minutes  to  48  hours  whereas  the  15  minute 
category  is  quite  specif ic--one  minute.  In  order  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  category,  the  respondent  had  to  be  exact  in  his 
estimate.  We  could  consider  those  individuals  who  did  give 
this  estimate  of  warning  time  more  knowledgeable  on  the  subject. 
For  several  years,  the  15  minute  warning  time  has  been  aired 
publicly  as  being  a  rather  reasonable  amount  of  time  between 
warning  and  actual  attack. 

When  asked  about  warning  time  by  1970,  more  respondents  felt 
that  there  would  be  more,  rather  than  less,  time  (40  percent  as 
opposed  to  24  percent).  Thirty-six  percent  felt  that  there 
would  be  about  as  much  time  then  as  there  is  now  (Table  96). 

It  is  not  all  that  unreasonable  for  people  to  expect  more 
warning  time  in  1970.  Improvements  in  detection  devices  and 
the  use  of  such  systems  as  satellites  could  add  extra  minutes 
to  our  warning  time. 

In  late  1963,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  conducted  a  survey 
to  measure  the  American  public's  receptivity  to  a  home  alert¬ 
ing  device--the  NEAR  system.  Since  it  was  thought  that  will¬ 
ingness  to  acquire  a  home  alerting  system  should  relate  to  the 
respondents'  views  on  the  present  alerting  system,  the  re¬ 
searchers  asked  the  respondents  to  evaluate  the  present  alert¬ 
ing  system.  More  people  felt  that  the  present  system  for 
alerting  the  public  to  an  enemy  attack  was  poor  (20  percent) 
than  believed  it  to  be  very  good  (17  percent).  However,  the 
responses  are  rather  evenly  split  along  the  scale.  A  little 
more  than  half  (53  percent)  felt  that  the  system  was  fair  or 
poor  whereas  46  percent  thought  it  was  good  to  very  good 
(Table  97). 

In  summary,  then,  our  examination  of  the  warning  time  expected 
by  the  public  has  revealed  that,  over  the  years,  people  have 
increased  their  estimates  of  time.  In  the  mid-50s,  the  public 
expected  less  than  ten  minutes  warning;  in  1964,  the  median 
response  was  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  people  expect  more,  not 
less,  time  by  1970.  An  evaluation  of  the  present  warning  sys¬ 
tem,  however,  did  not  yield  anything  that  could  be  considered 
conclusive.  About  as  many  people  said  the  system  was  poor  as 
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said  it  was  good.  Host  Americans  clearly  do  not  know  the  warning 
signals  which  would  alert  then  to  an  impending  attack. 


D.  Cost  Effectiveness  of  Civil  Defense  Systems 

People  may  consider  civil  defense  objectives  to  be  quite  impor¬ 
tant.  And,  they  may  feel  that  the  various  programs  within  the 
system  are  effective.  But,  they  stay  object  to  the  cost  of  these 
programs.  Their  objections  could  be  either  that  costs  are  too 
high  irrespective  of  effectiveness  or  that  for  the  level  of 
effectiveness  implicit  in  the  system,  the  costs  are  too  high.  It 
would  be  quite  difficult  to  use  the  available  public  opinion 
data  to  show  that  civil  defense  systems  are  considered  too  expen¬ 
sive  on  either  of  these  two  counts. 

A  1953  AIPO  sample  was  asked  whether  they  would  be  likely  to 
build  a  shelter  if  they  could  do  so  for  approximately  $200,  the 
figure  which  civil  defense  officials  had  stated.  Only  two  percent 
of  the  sample  said  they  would  within  the  next  year  (Table  98). 
Ninety-four  percent  of  the  respondents  stated  that  they  would  not. 
It  appears  from  the  data,  then,  that  at  that  time,  $200  was  too 
costly  for  a  family  shelter  to  a  vast  majority  of  Americans. 

By  1960,  however,  we  find  a  substantial  difference  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public.  In  April  of  1960,  AIPO  conducted  another  survey  in 
which  they  asked  the  respondents  whether  or  not  they  would  be 
interested  in  paying  to  have  a  home  "bomb"  shelter  built  for  their 
family  if  it  could  be  built  for  under  $500.  About  40  percent  of 
then  said  they  would  be  interested  and  47  percent  said  definitely 
no  (Table  99).  Many  more  people,  then,  were  interested  in  having 
one  built  at  this  price  than  at  the  $200  level  in  1953.  Several 
factors  could  enter  into  the  explanation  of  this  result.  It  may 
be  that  with  the  advent  of  modern  weaponry  such  as  thermonuclear 
rather  than  nuclear  weapons,  etc.,  people  felt  more  of  a  need  for 
shelters  than  they  did  in  1953,  regardless  of  price.  Also,  they 
may  have  concluded  that  in  order  to  obtain  adequate  protection 
from  such  modern  weaponry,  it  would  cost  more  than  $200. 

In  the  1961  Austin,  Texas,  study,  26  percent  of  all  respondents 
interviewed  said  that  they  did  not  build  fallout  shelters  because 
it  would  cost  too  much.  This  is  the  dominant  reply  among  those  who 
gave  any  reasons  at  all  (Table  100).  There  is  no  indication,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  people  felt  it  would  cost  too  much  for  the  amount 
of  protection  they  would  receive  from  it. 
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Tn  the  1963  Columbia  University  study  of  nine  Northeastern  com¬ 
munities,  about  one- third  of  the  respondents  were  opposed  to 
shelters,  or  had  reservations  about  them.  Of  these  people,  11 
percent  gave  cost  as  their  reason  for  their  opposition  (Table  101). 
This  is  lower  than  the  1961  finding  discussed  above.  These  samples, 
however,  are  not  directly  comparable. 


Jn  the  same  study,  people  were  asked  whether  they  had  ever  thought 
seriously  about  setting  up  a  fallout  shelter.  More  than  eight  in 
ten  persons  said  no.  When  asked  why  they  had  not  thought  seriously 
about  it,  37  percent  gave  opposition  to  shelters  as  their  reply. 
Other  reasons  were  mentioned  by  62  percent  or  675  persons  (Table 
102).  Of  these  675  persons,  404  of  them  or  60  percent  mentioned 
cost  as  the  reason  they  had  not  thought  about  setting  up  a  shelter. 
Fallout  shelters  were  seen  as  too  expensive  to  construct  (Table 
102). 


The  data  presented  above  are  only  for  home  or  private  shelter 
costs,  and  cover  a  time  span  comparable  to  that  in  which  private 
shelters  were  most  popular .  There  is  some  evidence  that  people 
were  reluctant  to  spend  the  money  necessary  for  an  adequate  shelter. 
The  issues  of  public  shelters  and  estimates  of  Federal  spending 
have  not  been  included  in  this  paper  as  two  recent  publications 
from  this  Office  have  covered  both  topics  adequately.” 


E.  Evaluation  of  Local  Civil  Defense  Programs 

Concern  with  the  public's  attitudes  regarding  local  civil  defense 
efforts  is  a  critical  consideration  in  the  planning  of  any  national 
effort.  In  the  event  of  an  enemy  attack,  the  local  areas  consti¬ 
tute  survival  units  for  large  numbers  of  people.  These  units  could 
easily  become  isolated  in  crisis  periods;  they  must,  therefore,  be 
well  organized  orior  to  the  emergency  so  that  such  problems  as  lack 
of  communications  with  the  rest  of  the  country  could  be  handled 
without  endangering  the  possibilities  of  physical  and  social  recov¬ 
ery.  If  the  residents  within  these  local  areas  fee 1  that  the 
efforts  of  their  civil  defense  organization  would  be  ineffective 
during  crises,  their  criticisms  should  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
planners  of  the  nation-wide  system. 

In  1950,  people's  reactions  about  the  present  state  of  civil 
defense  were  investigated  by  the  University  of  Michigan.  There  was 
considerable  disagreement  about  the  present  capacity  of  cities  to 
handle  the  effects  of  an  atomic  attack.  People  who  believed  in 
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their  city's  ability  to  take  care  of  people  in  an  atomic  attack 
rere  far  outnumbered  by  those  who  did  not  believe  in  community 
ability  to  meet  an  attack  (Table  103). 

Table  104  shows  that  poor  organize tioo,  plans,  information,  and 
lack  of  training,  communication,  and  dissemination  of  information 
were  cited  more  frequently  as  reasons  why  the  city  would  be  unable 
to  do  a  good  job  of  taking  care  of  its  people  than  any  other 
single  reason.  Only  three  percent  mentioned  inadequate  shelters. 

There  was,  also,  considerable  disagreement  as  to  how  well  the 
cities  were  doing  in  preparing  for  attacks.  Table  105  shows  that 
while  there  was  more  favorable  opinion  than  unfavorable,  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  the  respondents  felt  that  there  was  nothing 
being  done.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  although  there  was  ion 
civil  defense  preparation  going  on  at  the  tine  of  this  study 
(fall,  1950),  it  was  on  a  very  small  scale. 

When  we  examine  the  public's  evaluations  of  their  cities'  current 
civil  defense  efficiency  by  their  expectations  of  atomic  attack, 
we  find  that  no  matter  how  likely  they  felt  it  was  that  cities 
would  be  bombed,  most  people  said  that  their  city  could  not  do  a 
good  civil  defense  job  (Table  106).  However,  more  people  (66  per¬ 
cent)  who  said  it  was  very  likely  that  cities  would  be  bombed  and 
more  (64  percent)  who  felt  it  was  likely  said  that  their  city 
could  not  do  a  good  civil  defense  job  than  those  who  said  it  was 
not  likely  that  cities  would  be  bombed  (53  percent). 

People  who  felt  that  the  Armed  Fbrces  '•ould  give  protection  suffi¬ 
cient  to  minimize  danger  were,  relative  to  people  lacking  such 
belief,  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  current  ability  of 
their  cities  to  do  a  good  civil  defense  job  (Table  107).  we  find 
that  54  percent  of  those  who  felt  that  the  Armed  Forces  could 
give  complete  protection  and  28  percent  of  people  who  felt  that 
heavy  damage  would  be  prevented  felt  that  cities  could  do  a  good 
job.  (This  is  opposed  to  17  percent  of  people  who  felt  that  the 
Armed  Forces  could  give  only  poor  protection). 

Satisfaction  with  current  civil  defense  conditions  was  affected 
by  the  geographical  location  of  the  respondents.  Mid-westerners 
more  frequently  showed  satisfaction  with  programs  (31  percent) 
people  living  along  the  Bast  Coast  were  next  (28  percent),  and 
west  Coast  residents  were  the  least  satisfied  (15  percent). 

Table  108  summarizes  this  data. 

In  the  1951  University  of  Michigan  survey,  some  of  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  were  repeated  with  the  intent  of  establishing  a  trend  over 
time.  It  was  found  that  in  1951,  there  was  less  disagreement 
about  the  present  capacity  of  cities  to  handle  the  effects  of  an 
atomic  attack.  Whereas  in  1950,  more  than  half  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  felt  that  their  city  could  not  do  a  good  job,  only  38  per¬ 
cent  of  then  felt  this  way  in  1951  (Table  109). 
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We  see  in  Table  1)0  that  education  and  evaluation  of  the  city's 
civil  defense  program  were  related.  Sixty  percent  of  those  having 
a  college  education  said  that  their  city  could  not  do  a  good  job 
whereas  49  percent  of  high  school  graduates,  41  percent  of  grade 
school  graduates  and  27  percent  of  those  who  did  not  complete 
grade  school  felt  this  way. 

An  index  of  atomic  bomb  information  was  constructed  by  Michigan, 
using  data  from  information  questions  related  to  knowledge  about 
the  atomic  bomb  and  its  effects,  and  about  protection  against 
these  effects.  The  more  informed  the  interviewees  were  of  the 
effects  of  the  atomic  bomb,  the  less,  they  were  inclined  to  evalu¬ 
ate  their  city's  civil  defense  program  favorably.  Of  all  those 
people  who  scored  high  on  the  information  index,  only  27  percent 
of  them  said  that  their  city  could  do  a  good  job.  This  compares 
to  42  percent  of  those  people  on  the  low  end  of  the  scale.  Con¬ 
versely,  more  of  the  well  informed  (60  percent)  said  that  their 
city  could  not  do  a  good  job  as  opposed  to  23  percent  of  the 
uninformed  (Table  111). 

When  ssked  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  their  city’s  civil  defense 
program,  the  respondents'  opinions  were  about  evenly  divided 
between  favorable  (27  percent)  and  unfavorable  (29  percent). 

Table  112  summarizes  this  data. 

When  the  respondents'  evaluations  of  civil  defense  progress  was 
examined  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  they  had  about 
atomic  bombs,  a  relationship  occurred.  More  of  the  well  informed 
people  (those  on  the  upper  end  of  the  atomic  bomb  information 
index)  responded  favorably  to  the  progress  being  made  on  civil 
defense  programs  than  did  those  in  the  uninformed  categories. 

The  bulk  of  those  who  were  uninformed  fell  into  the  "don't  knot*" 
and  "not  ascertained"  categories.  In  other  words,  people  who  did 
not  know  much  about  the  atomic  bomb  and  its  effects  also  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on  in  local  civil  defense  programs  (Table 
113). 

In  a  1961  study  by  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  the 
respondents  were  asked  about  how  civil  defense  was  being  handled 
in  their  local  areas.  Twenty-two  percent  of  the  respondents  felt 
that  civil  defense  was  being  handled  well*  However,  more  than 
half  of  the  interviewees,  59  percent,  had  little  or  no  knowledge 
about  local  civil  defense  programs  (Table  114). 

In  1956,  the  University  of  Michigan  conducted  a  national  survey 
in  which  they  asked  people  to  assess  civil  defense,  generally. 

In  Table  115,  we  see  that  of  those  who  gave  an  answer,  almost 
eight  in  ten  respondents  felt  that  there  definitely  should  be 
more  civil  defense  preparation.  Only  16  percent  felt  that  the 
current  civil  defense  status  was  alright.  Between  the  time  of 
the  earlier  Michigan  studies  reported  and  this  survey,  much  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  international  scene  which  could  have  accounted  for 
the  drastic  change  in  people's  opinions  about  civil  defense. 
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Moscow  announced  the  explosion  of  a  hydrogen  bomb  in  1953,  the 
first  aerial  H-bomb  was  tested  in  My  of  1956,  and  the  Hungarian 
revolt  began  in  October  of  the  same  year.  In  other  words,  the 
Gold  War  atmosphere  was  a  great  deal  more  tense  than  in  1951. 

The  results  from  anotner  question  included  in  the  1956  Michigan 
survey  suggest  the  area  in  which  these  respondents  feel  that  the 
civil  defense  effort  could  be  expanded.  Table  116  shows  that 
more  than  eight  out  of  every  ten  persons  answering  the  question 
felt  that  shelters  for  people  who  live  in  areas  that  might  be 
attacked  was  a  worthwhile  endeavor.  Only  five  percent  of  the 
sample  did  not  favor  this  proposal. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  a  sizeable  portion  of  the 
public  has  not  been  satisfied  with  the  civil  defense  efforts  in 
their  local  communities.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
this  is  a  result  of  s  lack  of  civil  defense  activity  or  whether 
it  stems  from  ineffective  communication  between  local  civil 
defense  officials  and  the  residents  of  the  community. 


F.  Effectiveness  of  civil  Defense  Systems 
for  Tynes  of  Weapons  Effects 

The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  has  been  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  produce  a  system  to  protect  life  and  property  in  the 
U.S.  in  th«  event  of  an  enemy  attack.  Civil  defense  programs 
operate  to  minimize  damage  resulting  from  successful  weapons 
penetrations.  A  major  consideration  in  the  planning  of  these 
programs  has  to  do  wi'h  the  kinds  of  weapons  effects  against 
*  which  the  public  should  be  protected.  The  two  kinds  with  which 
we  shall  concern  ourselves  in  this  report  are: 

1.  Primary  effects 

2.  Fallout  or  secondary  effects 

The  Government  has  placed  most  of  the  emphasis,  in  the  past,  on 
protection  against  fallout  rather  than  the  primary  effects  of  an 
attack  such  as  heat  and  blast.  Shelters  have  been  planned  with 
fallout  in  mind.  Perhaps,  the  Government  and  the  public  do  not 
believe  that  anything  really  effective  can  be  done  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  those  communities  under  direct  attack.  A  recent 
publication  from  this  Office  disclosed  'hat  fallout  has  been 
recognized  as  a  major  source  of  casualties  in  an  attack  situa¬ 
tion.8  Most  people  do  not  feel  that  much  can  be  done  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  blast  and  heat  effects  of  nuclear  weapons. 
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Therefore,  most  of  them  think  that  a  concern  with  fallout  is 
nor*  realistic  than  programs  to  cope  with  the  primary  effects 
of  weapons.  But,  nonetheless,  the  public  has  no  major  opposi¬ 
tion  to  programs  which  attempt  to  protect  them  against  all 
effects  of  weapons. 

In  the  1956  University  of  Michigan  study,  the  respondents  were 
asked  if  they  had  heard  of  fallout  or  atomic  dust,  or  radio¬ 
activity  or  something  like  that  in  connection  with  the  bomb. 

Of  those  who  had  heard  something,  five  in  ten  said  that  by 
taking  cover  in  shelters,  one  could  protect  himself  from  these 
things  (Table  117).  Only  three  percent  mentioned  protection  of 
distance  or  evacuation. 

In  the  same  study,  when  asked  if  they  knew  of  anything  that 
could  be  done  to  protect  oneself  against  the  blast  and  heat 
(primary  effects),  the  dominant  reply  was,  once  again,  shelters. 
Fifty-four  percent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  shelters  could 
protect  them  from  the  blast  and  heat  of  an  H-bomb  explosion. 

Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  respondents  in  the  university  of 
Michigan's  1961  research  mentioned  shelters  spontaneously  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  whether  they  could  think  of  anything 
that  might  be  done  to  make  an  attack  against  the  United  States 
less  damaging  than  it  otherwise  might  be  (Table  119).  People 
who  answered  in  other  terms  were  asked  how  good  shelters  would 
be  in  protecting  people  from  rays,  fallout,  radiation  or 
atomic  dust  dangers  that  come  after  an  atomic  explosion.  Most 
of  them  answered  that  shelters  would  be  of  some  help.  Only  14 
percent  of  the  total  sample  said  that  shelters  would  be  of  no 
help. 

In  the  1961  Michigan  State  survey,  estimates  of  the  effectiveness 
of  shelters  in  escaping  radiation  sickness  were  obtained.  More 
than  three  in  four  saw  at  least  some  chance  fir  people  to  avoid 
radiation  sickness  by  being  housed  in  fallout  shelters  far 
enough  away  to  escape  the  bomb  blast  (Table  120). 

Oolumbia  University's  fallout  shelter  study,  done  in  1963, 
probed  for  reasons  why  some  people  opposed  shelters.  Fifteen 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  they  opposed  shelters  because 
the  type  that  was  available  would  not  provide  protection  under 
direct  hit,  i.e.,  would  not  withstand  prima  y  effects  (Table  121). 
An  additional  25  percent  ;aid  shelters  "will  never  work,"  and 
"won't  provide  protection." 

About  six  percent  of  the  respondents  in  the  1963  University  of 
Pittsburgh  nation-wide  study  disagreed  with  the  notion  that 
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fallout  shelters  far  enough  away  from  the  blast  would  give  people 
a  very  good  chance  of  surviving  (Table  122).  More  than  nine  in 
ten  agreed  or  agreed  strongly  with  the  statement.  Once  again, 
however,  the  emphasis  is  on  secondary  effects. 

The  public  feels  that  something  can  be  done  to  protect  against  the 
secondary  effects  of  thermonuclear  warfare.  Most  people  consider 
fallout  shelters  to  be  the  answer,  as  long  as  they  are  far  enough 
away  to  escape  the  blast  effects.  It  appears  to  be  widely  held 
that  nothing  much  can  be  done  to  protect  against  blast  and  heat. 


Table  3U 


TABLE  7-1 


CONJECTURED  BEHAVIOR  IN  THE  EVENT 
OF  AN  ATTACK  ON  THE  U.S. 

Q.f  If  you  hoard  bom  Sunday  that  an  A-bomb  attack  had  started  on  the 
U.S.,  what  would  you  do?  Stay  whore  you  are  or  go  sceiewhere  else? 

If  needed)  Well,  what  do  you  think  you  night  do? 

-  or  -  What  would  you  do  if  there  were  no  orders? 


Learns  town 
Remain  In  town 
Don't  know 
Mot  ascertained 

(5.5M  would  try  to  leave  town  by  car) 


8 %  of  the  population 
68 
3 
1 

i m 


Surrey  of  Public  Knowledge  and  Attitudes  Concerning  Civil  Defense)  A 
Report  of  a  National  Study  In  Kerch,  19$^,  Stephen  B.  Wlthey,  Surrey" 
Research  denier,  Institute  for  SocIaTTlesearch,  University  of  Kichigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  September,  19$h,  p.  110. 
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TABLE  7-2 

CONJECTURED  BEHAVIOR  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  CITIES 
k  ELSEWHERE  CONTRASTED 


Metro 

50,000 

or  over 

Under 

50.000 

Rural 

only 

Leave  town 

11* 

10* 

10* 

6* 

3* 

Renain  in  town 

86 

88 

86 

89 

90 

Don't  know 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

Not  ascertained 

•Less  than  one  per  cent 

100* 

* 

100* 

1 

100* 

2 

100* 

loo* 

Surrey  of  Public  Knowledge  and  Attitudes  Concerning  Cirll  Defense*  A 
Report  of  a  National  Study  in  March.  1954.  Stephen  B.  Wither.  Survey 
Research  Center,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  A rbor,  Michigan,  September,  195^,  p*  111* 
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TABLE  7.3 

CONJECTURED  BEHAVIOR  DC  THE  METROPOLITAN  CITIES 
*  ELSEWHERE  CONTRASTED 


Hotro 

Motro 

g _ *  -* 

30,000 

factor 

30.000 

Loavo  town 

2* 

1* 

2* 

3* 

Rooain 

13 

12 

20 

*3 

Don't  know 

«• 

- 

1 

2 

Not  aooortainod 

15* 

m 

1* 

"55* 

T9*  “  100* 

vr,  Inotitoto  tar  Soe 


»areh  Cantor,  Inotitoto  tar 
Ann  Arbor,  HLohlfan, 


Coporaln*  Clrll  mimmas  A 

_  .  Sfohwn  B.  Vithoy,  Surroy 

lnl  Roaonroh,  Ontvorolty  of  MieMjpn, 

195*,  p.  111. 
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Table  7-5 

MEANING  OF  THE  AIR  RAID  SIGNAL 

Q. :  If  you  hoard  tha  warning  signal,  how  much 
think  you  might  hava  before  planes  reached 

time  do  you 
here? 

Expected  Time 

Metro 

Suburbs 

Over 

50,000 

Under 

50,000 

For 

Nation 

Leas  than  10  minutes 

31* 

2iS 

75 i 

20* 

Ten  up  to  20  minutes 

14 

19 

12 

4 

9 

Twenty  minutes  up  to 
one-half  hour 

7 

3 

4 

1 

3 

One-half  hour  up  to 

1  hour 

10 

6 

9 

1 

5 

One  hour  up  to  2  hours  7 

5 

4 

1 

3 

Two  hours  or  over 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Don't  know 

25 

15 

22 

8 

14 

Not  ascertained 

5 

3 

6 

2 

3 

Does  not  know  ) 

warning  signal  ) 

155? 

100? 

16 

Too? 

■&k 

100- 

Surrey  of  Public  Knowledge  and  Attitudes  Concerning  Ciril  Dafanoa* 
A  Report  of  a  Bationai  iiiudy  in  March,  1^5U,  Stephan  fa.  Wither, 
Surrey  Research  Center,  institute  tor  Social  Raaaarch,  Unirersity 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  September,  195U,  p.  112. 
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Table  7-6 


CHOICE  Of  EVACUATION  BY  PERSONS  MAKING  SOME 
CHOICE,  ACCORDING  TO  EXPECTED  TIM  OT  WARNING 


Among  thoee  expecting 
a  period  of i 

Percent 
of  each  group 

Lena  than  10  niiratea 

7%  ohoae  eracaation 

10  to  20  minutes 

M  chose  evacuation 

30  to  30  aimtee 

HE  ehoee  evacuation 

h  to  1  hour 

13E  eboeu  evacuation 

1  to  3  hours 

16E  ehoee  evacuation 

3  hours  or  over 

1EE  oho  e  evacuation 

Surrey  of  Public  Knowledge  and  Attltadoe  Concerning  Civil 
fcfeneoi  A Jftepori  of  a  tailonal  Study  In  March,  Stephen 

1.  Vi  they,  Survey^eaearch  Center,  institute  for  Social 
Research,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan.  September. 
195U,  p.  113. 


Table  7-19 

PRACTICE  EVACUATION 

Q«t  How  about  if  they  bad  a  practice  evacuation)  would  you 
take  part  in  it? 

Mould  take  part  without  hesitation 

Mould  take  part  with  hesitation 

33*  of  wetro 
population 

9 

Mould  take  part  with  reluctance 

1 

Mould  not  take  part 

13 

Depends  and  don’t  know 

6 

Not  ascertained 

a 

Could  not  walk 

16 

100* 

Surrey  of  Public  Knowledge  and  Attitudes  Concerning  Civil  Defense: 


Surrey  Research  Center,  Institute  for  social  Research,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  September,  195U,  p.  128. 
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Table  40 


Suppose  we  gat  Into  a  war  with  Russia.  Lot’s  ieegine  there  is  an 
air  raid  alert  in  this  city  (town,  oc— unity),  and  we  bars  baan 
am  mad  there’s  a  strong  ehanca  they  might  drop  an  atoa  or  hydrogen 
boab  bora*  What  would  you  doT 


1 

i 

Air  raid  sbsltar 

62 

5.0 

Callar-basaswnt,  hola,  low  down 

431 

35.0 

Stay  indoors,  first  floor,  hall 

68 

5.5 

Find  cower  or  shaltar,  aafa  place 

273 

22.1 

Laara  city  if  possible 

128 

10.4 

Oat  in  open,  backyard 

14 

1.1 

Follow  instructions  of  Ciril 

Defense  Wardens 

93 

7.5 

Report  for  ciril  defense  duty, 
help  public 

60 

4.9 

Corer  head,  eyes,  protect  self 

36 

2.9 

Stay  where  I  waa,  do  nothing 

82 

6.6 

All  others 

234 

J9.0 

Ko  answer,  don’t  know 

121 

M— 

Total 

1418 

1233* 

•The  percents  total  to  wore  than  lOOi  as 
wont  than  one  answer. 

seer  respondents  gare 

A.I.P.O.,  531.  «ay,  1954,  (Onpubliehed). 
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Table  41 


Q.  26  Say  an  attack  had  hit  sane  town  near  her#  but  no  damage  had 

ooourred  around  here.  If  you  were  asked  to  house,  for  awhile, 
some  people  who  had  children,  or  old  people,  or  people  of 
another  race  or  religion,  or  very  poor  people,  or  fairly  rich 
people— how  would  you  feel  about  haring  your  hone  open  to  som 
of  these  kinds  of  people? 

& 

i 

No  objections  to  anyone, 

all  we leone 

1435 

89.6 

Som  objections,  object 
to  som  people 

134 

8.4 

Would  object  to  housing 
anyone 

33 

2.1 

Don't  knows,  no  answers 

-Jtl 

-- 

Total 

1643 

1602 

Unlteralty  of  Michigan.  Study  418.  1956,  (Unpublished). 


Table  4 2 


Q.  2?  Say  there  was  only  a  warning  of  an  attack  and  they  noted  people 
out  of  places  that  night  be  hit.  How  would  you  feel  about 
taking  som  people  like  this  into  your  hcM  for  awhile  in  that 
case? 

l 

i 

No  objections  to  anyone, 
all  welcome 

1301 

81.2 

Som  objections,  object 
to  som  people 

187 

11.7 

Would  object  to  housing 
anyone 

114 

7.1 

Don't  knows,  no  answers 

_£L 

..ii 

Total 

1643 

1602 

Untrersltr  of  Michigan.  Study  418.  1956,  (Unpublished). 
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ThblO  43 


Q.  28  Bov  do  you  fool  about  tho  idoo  of  plannlnf  or  trying  to 
•ovo  aoot  of  tho  pooplo  out  of  o  olty  in  ordor  to  try 
to  ooro  liwoo  dnrlnf  on  attack  T 


1 

i 

Fawort  It  without  roooroatio no, 
thiiiko  it  worthwhilo 

813 

32.0 

Fororo  it  with  rooonrotions 

299 

19.1 

Pro-con 

94 

5.4 

Dooo  not  foror  this,  doos  not 
think  it  worthwhilo 

366 

23.4 

Don’t  knows,  no  onooora 

-  - 

Total 

1643 

1562 

falworaltw  at  Miehiran.  Study  4l£,  1956,  (Unpubliahod). 
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Q.  19,  19b. 
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Do  you  think  that  things  can  be  done  now,  so  that  in  ease  of 
attack  more  people  would  survive? 


V 

* 

First  mention* 

Tes,  things  can  be  done  -  general  informs- 

tion,  learning 

Tee,  things  can  be  done  -  planning  specific 

526 

38.1 

procedures 

69 

5.0 

Evacuation  plan  and  practice 

27 

2.0 

Shelters 

U37 

31.6 

Stock-piling 

28 

2.0 

Military  actions 

10 

0.7 

Warning  systems 

21* 

1.7 

Tes,  no  answer  to  what  could  be  done 

1U3 

10.3 

Vo,  nothing  can  be  done,  no  second  mention 

118 

8.5 

Don't  knows,  no  answers 

261 

Total 

Second  mention} 

161*3 

1382 

Tes,  things  can  be  done  -  general  informa- 

tion,  learning 

Tes,  things  can  be  dons  -  planning  specific 

9U 

6.1 

procedures 

56 

3.6 

Evacuation  plan  and  practice 

26 

1.7 

Shelters 

72 

U.7 

Stock-piling 

56 

3.6 

Military  actions 

U 

0.3 

Warning  systems 

11 

0.7 

Tes,  no  answer  to  what  could  be  done 

6 

0.1* 

Mo,  nothing  can  be  done,  no  second  mention 

1212 

78.8 

Don't  knows,  no  answers 

105 

mmmmmarn 

Total 


161*3  1537 
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tebla  45 


).  20.  What  aorta  of  thinga  night  ba  dona  that  would  ba  a  waata  of  tint 
and  money? 

N  % 


Anything  or  everything  would 
ba  waatad  affort 

18 

3.6 

Evacuation  plana 

28 

5.6 

Shaltara 

78 

15.7 

World  War  II  type  Civilian 

Defame 

4 

0.8 

Several  thing*  mentioned 

22 

4.4 

Nothing,  non* 

348 

69.9 

Don’t  Knows,  No  Ana wars 

J* hi 

- 

Total 

1643 

498 

hlvareity  of  Michigan.  Study  418.  1956  ( Unpub lia had). 


abla  46 


n  general,  how  do  you  faal  about  a  nationwide  ahaltar  program?  Do  you 
hink  it  would  ba  a  waata  of  tin*  and  money,  or  not? 


N 

% 

Taa 

980 

35.7 

No 

1246 

45.3 

No  opinion 

5 22 

19.0 

Don't  know,  no  anawar,  other 

_iZ 

- 

Total 

2765 

2748 

.I.P.O..  652.  November,  1961,  (Itapubliahad). 
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Table  47 


Q.  "If  a  big  war  and  an  atonic  attack  on  the  United  States  should  cone. 

is  there  anything  you  can  think  of  that  could 
the  attack  on  the  U.S.  less  damaging  to  us? 

have  been  done  to  make 

Shelters 

37* 

People  answering  in  other  terns  were  then 
asked  the  following  question: 

"Hew  about  shelters  to  protect  people  from 
rays,  fallout,  radiation,  or  atonic  dust 

dangers  that  cone  after  an  atonic  explosion? 
Would  that  help?" 

Shelters  would  help 

24 

Shelters  of  scats  help 

18 

Shelters  of  no  help 

14 

Don't  know 

100* 

The  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.:  A  Report  of  the  Public's  Perspectives  on  United 
States — Ruas lan  Relations  in  Late  1961.  Stephen  B.  Wither.  Survey  Research 
Center,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  March,  1962,  p.  39. 
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Table  4 B 


Q.  "When  you  think  about  the  Idee  of  building  shelters  in  the  United 
States,  or  fixing  shelter  areas  in  buildings,  what  do  you  think 
of  as  the  good  and  bad  things  about  such  a  program?  First,  what 
good  things  or  advantages  do  you  think  of?  What  bad  things  or  dis¬ 
advantages  do  you  think  of?" 

Advantages 

find  result  —  save  lives,  help  survival 
Shelter  characteristics  —  large  group  shelters, 
staffing,  accessibility,  in  urban  areas 
Current  factors  —  morale,  stimulus  to  econcsgr, 
deterrence,  canon  action 
Miscellaneous 
Don't  know 
Mo  advantages 


Disadvantages 

End  result  —  not  save  lives,  life  not  worth  living 
in  post-attack  conditions 

Shelter  characteristics  —  overcrowding,  accessi- 
bility,  supplies,  staff,  confinement,  etc. 

Current  factors  —  low  morale,  expense,  provocative, 
waste,  graft,  etc. 

Miscellaneous 
Don't  knew 
Mo  disadvantages 


<4tore  than  one  Item  could  be  mentioned,  so  total  exceeds  1002 


The  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.:  A  Report  of  the  Public's  Perspectives  on 
ifritsd  States — Russian  Relations  in  Late  1961.  Stephen  B.  Wither.  Survey 
Research  Center,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  March,  1962,  p.  41. 


6 6* 

17 

11 

7 

12 

6 


122 

47 

26 

11 

11 

J3. 
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Table  49 


Q.29  Zf  a  nuclear  war  started  next  «Mk,  how 
good  aro  the  chanoes  that  people  in  thia 
neighborhood  would  survive  —  very  good.  Cross 

fairly  good,  fairly  bad,  or  vary  bad?  Section 


1 


Col.  59  (s.p.) 

0  -  lot  asked  ...... 

1  -  Very  good  . 

2  -  Fairly  good  .... 

3  •  50-50  chance  ... 

4  -  Fairly  bad . 

5  •  Very  bad . . 

6  -  Ho  chance  at  all 

7  -  Don't  know  . 


No. 

i 

3 

XX 

30 

2 

282 

21 

136 

10 

265 

19 

474 

34 

78 

6 

114 

8 

‘  1552“  ToajT 

(1379) 


Q.30  What  if  they  were  in  fallout  shelters? 

How  good  would  the  chances  be  then  that 
people  in  this  neighborhood  would  sur¬ 
vive  —  very  good,  fairly  good,  fairly 
bad,  or  very  bad? 

1  -  Col.  60  (s.p.) 

0  -  No  answer . . . 

1  -  Very  good . . . 

2  -  Fairly  good  . . . 

3  -  50-50  chance . . . 

4  -  Fairly  bad . 

5  -  Very  bad  . . 

6  -  Nc  chance  at  all  . . . 

7  •  Don't  knew  . . . 


3 

XX 

241 

17 

,  496 

36 

161 

12 

192 

14 

150 

11 

33 

2 

106 

8 

I3S2" 

looT 

(1379) 

Fallout  Shelter  Study.  Codebook  Number  Five.  Survey  of  Publics 
in  Nine  Com  unities.  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Colunbia 
University,  August,  1963.  PP.  75-76. 


Table  50 


Q»  lilt  In  fintril,  how  do  you  yourself  fee  1  about  fallout 
•halter*  —  are  you  strongly  in  favor  of  them,  aoaw- 
what  in  faror,  aonewhat  opposed,  or  strongly  opposed  Cross 
to  thaa?  Section 


Col.  22  (s.p.) 

Mo. 

% 

0  -  Not  asked 

1 

zz 

1  -  Strongly  favor 

322 

23 

2  -  Soawwhat  favor 

596 

1*3 

3  -  Soawwhat  oppoaed 

21*1* 

18 

1*  -  Strongly  opposed 

11*7 

11 

5  -  Don't  know,  no  opinion 

72 

3387 

5 

ICC* 

(1381) 

Q.  lilt  A.  Whan  you  answered  the  previous  question,  did 
you  hare  in  aind  private  family  shelters, 
c na enmity  shelters,  or  both  kinds? 

n  -  coi.  2U  (s.p.) 


Not  asked 

51 

ZZ 

Faaily 

216 

17 

Cr— unity 

316 

25 

Both 

710 

56 

Don't  know 

16 

2 

Does  not  apply 

ZZ 

T8B 

(1258) 


Fallout  Shelter  Study.  Codebook  Musiber  Five,  Surrey  of  Polios  in  fins 
Coeemnitlea,  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  CojuSEI*  Pniverslir. 
August,  1?63,  pp.  110-111. 
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9 


87 


Tata*  51 


Fallout  Sholtor  Study 

(Continued)  Reasons  for  opposing, 
having  reservations  about  shelters. 


Col,  58  (n.p.) 

0  -  Inherent  structural  inadequacies t 

they  are  "uselese,"  "will  never  work," 

"won't  provide  protection,"  etc.  110 

1  -  Present  structural  inadequacies t 

types  of  shelters  now  available  won't 
provide  protection  under  direct  hit  66 

3  -  Cost  (too  expensive)  47 

3  -  There  would  be  insufficient  warning 

tine  to  wake  use  of  then  46 

4  -  There  would  be  insufficient  supplies, 

stocks  within  shelters  34 

5  -  Difficulties  of  shelter  living i  panic, 

conflict  aaong  occupants,  "stir  crasy," 
claustrophobia  16 

6  -  Dangers  upon  emerging  from  shelters 

(contamination,  fallout,  devastation)  155 

7  •  Pre-attack  psychological  effects  j  pub¬ 

lic  will  think  war  inevitable,  un¬ 
avoidable  problem,  closer,  more  of  a 
possibility  6 

•  -  Pre-attack  psychological  effects!  pub¬ 

lic  (or  government)  would  be  more  willing 
to  risk  war,  would  be  less  eager  to  press 
for  disarmament  7 

9  -  Shelters  are  unnecessary  because  there 

won't  be  a  war  S3 

X  -  NOW  OP  T»  ABO  Mi  t  SI 

Y  -  Does  Not  Apply  870 

1383 


Section 


(433) 


Fallout  Shelter  St 


rmirrwr-rrr.umm 
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Tahlo  52 


QMit.  24 1  Var.  108  - 

Fallout  aholtoro  provido  mm  ehaaoo 
of  living  through  a  anoloar  (atonic) 

MUT« 

Card  3t  Col.  37 

K 

n 

1  Agraa  strongly 

289 

30.6 

3  Apr— 

978 

69.9 

3  Oiaagroo 

106 

7.6 

4  Oiaagroo  strongly 

22 

1.6 

9  Nona  of  thoao 

S 

.4 

X  Mlaaing  data 

34 

XX 

TOTAL 

1434 

1400 

Civil  D afanaa  and  Cold  War  Attltodsst  Data  Book  for  tha  1963 
latlonal  Probability  Saapla,  Daparinant  of  Sociology,  tinl varsity  of 
Fittabarfb,  Pittsburgh,  Psrmaylvania,  Jam,  196k,  p.  80. 


Table  53 


EVALUATION  OF  SURVIVAL  CHANCES 
Di  SHELTERS  BT  SIZE  OF  RESIDENCE 

In  Percent 

Fallout  Shelters  Provide  Som  Chance  of  Liri 


ar 


amzuESDii 


Agree  Disagree  None  of 

Size  of  Residence t  strongly  Agree  Disagree  strongly  these  N 

Largest  Metropolitan 


(2,000,000  and  over) 

21.3 

66.8 

8.1 

2.9 

1.0 

310 

Large  Metropolitan 

19.2 

69. & 

8.9 

1.8 

O.h 

562 

County  with  large 
city  of  10,000  and 

over 

20.5 

73.6 

5.5 

0.5 

220 

County  with  no  city 
over  10,000 

22.7 

70.5 

6.2 

0.6 

308 

Unpublished  data  frost  the  1963  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attl 
tudee,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  Sumer,  1963. 
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Tabla  54 


1VAEDATIQ1  07  SURVIVAL  CHAXC&S  IK  SHELTERS 

bi  geo  ®a  mi  cal  locatioh 

In  Percent 

Fallout  Shelters  Provide  Som  Chance  of  Living 
Through  a  tfuclsar  War 


Geographic  Looviirjn: 

Agree 

Stronaly 

isss 

Disagree 

Diaagree 

Strongly 

lone  of 

These 

I 

law  Englrtrt 

19*0 

69.0 

10.3 

1.7 

— 

58 

Middle  Atlantic 

20.7 

66.5 

9.2 

3.2 

0.4 

251 

S,  lo.  Central 

19.6 

68.6 

9.4 

2.0 

0.4 

255 

W.  lo.  Central 

22  a 

72.2 

2.5 

1.9 

1.2 

162 

South  Atlantic 

27.8 

61.4 

9.1 

1.1 

0.6 

176 

t.  South  Central 

18.3 

73.2 

8.5 

— 

— 

71 

W.  South  Central 

19.* 

75.3 

4.8 

0.5 

— 

186 

Mountain 

11.6 

79.1 

9.3 

— 

— 

43 

Pacific 

18.7 

73.2 

7.1 

1.0 

198 

Unpublished  data  trm  tha  1963  Study  of  Civil  Dofanaa  and  Cold  Var  Attitudaa , 
Dapart— nt  of  Sociology,  Dbi varsity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
Snwr,  1963. 
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Tabla  55 


EVALUATION  OF  SURVIVAL  CHANCES 
IN  SHELTERS  BT  AGE 

In  Pircant 


Fallout  Shaltara  Prorldt  Scans  Chanca  of  Li Ting  Through  a  Nuclear 

War 


A  ga: 

Agraa 

St rone  It 

if£S£ 

Diaagraa 

Diaagraa 

Strongly 

Nona  of 
Thaaa 

N 

10.19 

27.3 

63.6 

9.1 

— 

— 

11 

20-29 

23.7 

66.9 

7.2 

1.4 

0.7 

278 

30-39 

23.7 

68.1 

6.3 

1.6 

0.3 

367 

40-49 

18.2 

72.4 

8.5 

0.6 

0.3 

341 

50-59 

17.8 

72.5 

6.8 

2.5 

0.4 

236 

60  and 

orar 

18.1 

67.4 

11.6 

2.9 

138 

Uhpubliahad  data  fron  tho  1963  Study  of  Cirll  Dafanaa  and  Cold  War  Attitudes, 
Dapartnant  of  Sociology,  Dtaiversity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  PannayluanU, 
Suanar,  1963* 


Unpublished  data  tram  the  1963  Study  of  Ciril  Dafanao  and  Cold  War  Attitudes,  Departaant  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Sumer,  1963. 
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Table  58 


evaluation  or  survival  chances  in  shelters 

BI  LEVEL  or  INCOME 

In  Percent 

fallout  Shaltara  Prorlda  Sana  Chanea  of  Lirlm 

[  Through 

Incas*  i 

Agraa 

strong] 

2 

»  Mac 

Disagree 

laar  War 

Dlaagraa 

strongly 

Nona  of 
thasa 

N 

Undar  $3,000 

21.7 

69.9 

7.1 

0.9 

O.U 

226 

$3,000  to  $L,999 

19.7 

72.5 

6.3 

1.5 

— 

26 9 

$5,000  to  $7,1*99 

23.3 

67.0 

8.0 

1.3 

0.5 

LOO 

$7,500  to  $9,999 

18.6 

70.8 

9.3 

0.9 

o.L 

226 

$10,000  to  $1L,9 99 

20.7 

71.3 

6.1 

1.8 

— 

16L 

$15,000  to  $2L,99 9 

15.3 

67.8 

8.5 

6.8 

1.7 

59 

$25,000  and  over 

26.7 

66.7 

6.7 

— 

— 

15 

Unpublished  data  fro*  tha  1963  Study  of  Clrll  Dafanaa  and  Cold  War  Attitudes, 
Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
St***r,  1963. 
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Table  5 9 


I7AHJ1TI0H  or  SURVIVAL  CHARGES  IN  SHELTERS  BT 
POLITICAL  RARTT  FRITERENCS 

In  Percent 


Fallout  Shelters  Prorlda  So—  Chance  of  Living  Through 

a  Nuclear  War. 


Political 
,  Party: 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

Disagree 

Diaagree 

Strongly 

Rone  of 
These 

1 

Republican 

“157* 

73.3 

7.1 

6.9 

0.2 

434 

Deaooratie 

21.8 

68.7 

7.3 

1.8 

0.4 

735 

Other 

22.1 

63.2 

n.s 

2.9 

— 

68 

Bona 

20.3 

67.8 

9.1 

2.1 

0.7 

143 

Dhpublished  data  from  tha  196 3  Study  of  Clrll  Dafanaa  and  Cold  Var 
Attitudes,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittaburgb,  Pannayl rania ,  Sumer,  1963* 
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Tablo  60 


Q.  27  t  Tar.  107  -  topi*  in  fallout  L^oltors  oay  not  hart  aa  Miy 

tlM  of  it,  bat  at  loast  tbmf  will  bo  alirs  and 
ablo  to  roboild  aftor  a  nooloar  (atoalo)  war. 


Card  3: 

Col.  30 

1 

* 

1 

Agroo  strongly 

213 

13.8 

2 

Agroo 

8* 

63.6 

3 

Dlsagroo 

193 

1*.3 

k 

DLaagroo  stror^ly 

36 

2.6 

3 

■cm  of  thooo 

22 

1.6 

X 

Misting  data 

72 

XX 

TOTAL  lky>  1J62 


Clrll  Dofanao  and  Cold  War  Attltudoa;  Data  Book  for  tho  1963 
iatlonal  Probability  Sawplo.  Dopsrtaont  of  Sociology.  CtajVaralty 
of  Pittaborgh,  Pittsburgh,  BwnajrlTaaia,  Juno,  1964,  p.  81. 


Unpub listed  data  frost  tte  1963  Study  of  Civil  Dafonsa  and  Cold  War  Attitudes,  Dapartaant 
of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pannay lvanla,  Sussasr,  1963. 
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Table  63 


EVALUATION  OF  SURVIVAL  CHANCES  IN  SHELTERS  BY  RACE 


In  Percent 

People  in  Fallout  Shelter*  will  be  Alive  and  Able  to 
Rebuild  After  a  Unclear  War 


Agree 

Strongly  Agree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Strongly 

None  of 
These 

N 

Race: 

White 

15.7 

64.9 

15.2 

2.7 

1.6 

1198 

Negro 

16.8 

71.0 

7.7 

2.6 

1.9 

155 

Unpublished  data  from  the  1963  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War 
Attitudes,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  Sumner,  1963. 


Table  64 


EVALUATION  OF  SURVIVAL  CHANCES  IiJ  SHELTERS  BY  SEX 

In  Percent 

Peeple  in  Fallout  Shelters  *111  be  Alive  and  Able  to 
Rebuild  A/ter  a  Rucslear  War 


Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Strongly 

None  of 
These 

N 

Sex; 

Male 

16.4 

67.2 

12.1 

2.9 

1.4 

629 

Female 

15.3 

64.3 

16.2 

2.5 

1.8 

733 

Unpublished  dat-t  from  the  1963  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War 
Attitudes,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  Sumer,  1963. 


Table  65 


EVALUATE  l  OF  SURVIVAL  CHANCE  IN  SHELTEJL  BY  AGE 

In  Par cent 


Fa  op  It*  In  fallout  Shelters  *111  be  All  re  and  Able  to 


Rebuild  After  a 

Nuclear  War 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Strongly 

None  of 
These 

« 

*£••• 

10-19 

18.2 

61.8 

- 

mm 

- 

n 

20-29 

21.4 

60.1 

14.1 

2.9 

1.4 

276 

30-39 

16.9 

66.4 

12.7 

2.3 

1.7 

354 

40-49 

13.1 

69.1 

14.4 

1.8 

1.5 

327 

50-59 

15.0 

64.8 

15.5 

3.0 

1.7 

233 

60-69 

11.2 

62.7 

20.1 

3.7 

2.2 

134 

Unpublished  data  from  tha  1963  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War 
Attitudes,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  Sumer,  1963. 
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Table  66 


tVALUATI-,!.  OF  SURVIVAL  CHANCE  P  SHLITt.-S  dY  HDUCATL  N 

In  Percent 

Piiopln  in  Fallont  Shelters  Kill  be  Alim  and  Able 
to  Rebuild  After  a  Nuclear  War 

Agree  Disa/ree  None  of 

Strongly  agree  Disagree  Strongly  Tnese  N 


respondent's  Education? 

No  Schoolirg 

75.0 

25.0 

k 

Crammer  School  (1-8  yrs.J 

16.6 

66.2 

12.1 

2.4 

0.7 

289 

Some  High  School 
(9-11  yrs.) 

19.7 

61.6 

14.3 

2.9 

1.6 

315 

Cor • leted  High  School 
(12  yrs.; 

13.6 

66.7 

15.5 

2.7 

1-5 

412 

Co .  le<  e,  Incomplete 

15.3 

64*4 

13.0 

2.8 

4.5 

177 

College  Gnduate 

17.6 

67.6 

11.8 

2.0 

1.0 

102 

Higher  than  College 

6.5 

66.1 

24.2 

3.2 

- 

62 

Unruolished  data  from  the  1963  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Department  of  Sociology’,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  Suar.er,  1963. 
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Tafcle  67 


EVALUATION  or  SURVIVAL  chances  in  shelters  bt  occupation 

In  Ptfgftpl 

PtQpjg  in  Fallout  Shelters  will  be  AHto  and  Able  to 

Batoflld  Utez  jJbsIhs.  j in 


Agree  Disagree  None  of 

Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly  These  N 


Occupation * 

Professional 

12.7 

69.1 

14.4 

2.2 

1.7 

181 

Earners  and  fare 
managers 

15.7 

65.2 

14.6 

3.4 

1.1 

89 

Managers,  officials  and 
proprietors 

15.2 

59.4 

19.4 

3.0 

3.0 

165 

Clerical 

19.8 

60.4 

17.8 

2.0 

- 

101 

Sales 

14.7 

68.0 

10.7 

4.0 

2.7 

75 

Craftsmen,  foremen, 
and  kindred  workers 

19.7 

61.3 

13.4 

3.3 

2.2 

269 

Operatives  and 
kindred  workers 

13.7 

69.0 

15.0 

1.3 

0.9 

226 

Service  workers 

16.2 

71.4 

9.5 

1.9 

1.0 

105 

Fare  laborers  and 
foremen 

11.1 

88.9 

. 

. 

_ 

9 

Laborers 

14.1 

68.3 

12.7 

3.5 

1.4 

142 

Unpublished  date  from  the  1963  Study  of  Ciril  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes, 
Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pemsylra.ile, 
Sunasr,  1963. 
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Table  68 


EVALUATION  OF  SURVIVAL  CHAf.-ES  IK  SHELTiidS  riY  KiLlGluliS  '  «&t'tRfc!.CE 

In  Percent 

Feopla  In  Fallont  Shelters  will  be  Hire  and  Able 
to  Rebuild  After  a  Nuclear  Var 


Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Stronglv 

None  of 

ihese 

N 

Keligion : 

Proieutant 

14.8 

67.0 

13.4 

2.7 

2.0 

931 

Ho;,an  Catholic 

19.3 

63.1 

15.5 

1.8 

0.3 

336 

Jewish 

8.1 

62.2 

13.9 

8.1 

2.7 

37 

Agnostic 

- 

83.3 

16.7 

- 

6 

Atheist 

- 

50.0 

50.0 

• 

2 

Other 

14.3 

67.9 

17.9 

- 

3.6 

28 

None 

22.7 

50. 0 

18.2 

4.5 

9.1 

22 

Unnuolished  d  .ta  fron.  the  1963  Stud'  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War 

Attitudes,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsoureh 
lenr sylvunia,  S'.uracer,  1,63.  * *  r..ttsm.rgn. 


Table  69 


EVALUATE  OF  SURVIVAL  CHANCES  IL  SHELTERS  dY  POLITICAL  PARTY  PREFERENCE 

In  Percent 

People  In  Fallout  Shelters  will  be  Alive  and  Able  to 
Rebuild  After  a  Nuclear  War 


Agree 

Disagree 

None  of 

Strongly 

Agree 

Disagree 

St  rongly 

These 

N 

Political 

Party: 

Republican 

1  12.7 

67.6 

14.6 

2.8 

2.3 

426 

Democrat 

18.  G 

65.4 

13.2 

2.4 

1.1 

713 

Other 

17.9 

58.2 

19.4 

1.5 

3.0 

67 

None 

14.0 

62.5 

17.6 

4.4 

1.5 

136 

Unpublished  data  from  the  1963  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War 
Attitudes,  Deo.rtment  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  Sumner,  1963. 
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Table  '/<• 


Cuest.  12:  Var.  32  -  If  a  nuclear  war  started  next  week  how  good  are 

the  chances  that  peonle  around  here  would  sur¬ 
vive? 


Curd  1:  Col.  SU _ N  % 


Never  will  happen 

3 

0.2 

Very  G-'od 

67 

4.7 

F  irly  Good 

303 

21.2 

50-50  Chance 

161 

11.3 

Fairly  bad 

301 

21.0 

Very  dad 

49  7 

34.7 

No  Cha:.ce  at  all 

99 

6.9 

Kissing  Data 

33 

XX 

TO » A  L 

1464 

1431 

Civil  Defense  and  Cold 

War  Attitudes: 

Data  book  fcr  ♦  h.  LioL  National 

Pro  ability  Sam:  ie  Litudy.  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  De  artnent  of 
Sociolo.-y,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Decen.oer, 
1964,  p.  23. 
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Table  71 


Quest.  14:  Var.  34  -  What  if  they  were  in  fallout  shelters?  How  good 

would  the  chances  be  then  that  people  in  this 
ares  would  survive? 


Card  1:  Col.  56 

N 

i 

Never  will  ha open 

2 

0.1 

Very  Good 

26 2 

18.4 

Fairly  Good 

674 

47 .4 

50-50 

193 

13.6 

Fairly  dad 

151 

10.6 

Very  Bad 

114 

8.0 

No  Char.ce  at  all 

26 

1.8 

Missing  Data 

42 

zz 

TOTAL 

1*64 

1422 

Civil  Defense  and 

Cold  War  Attitudes:  Data  Book  for  the  1964  National 

Probability  Sample 

Study.  Research  Office 

of  Sociology,  Department  of 

Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Decenoer, 
1964,  p.  29. 
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Table  72 


ESTIMATES  OF  SHELTER  EFFECTIVENESS  BY  SIZE  OF  RESIDENCE 


Ia.fgraflQi 

Chances  for  Sm-glval  ln_Local  Area  if  People  Were  in 
Fallout  Shelters 


Never 

Very 

Good 

Fairly 

Good 

50-50 

Chance 

Fairly  Very 
Bad  Bad 

No 

Chance 

£ 

By  Site  of  Coraiunity: 

Largest  metropolitan 
areas  (2,000,000  and 
over) 

0.3 

12.3 

43.9 

16.3 

9.6 

13.7 

3.5 

344 

Large  metropolitan 

0.2 

17.4 

51.3 

12.1 

10.6 

6.3 

1.6 

556 

Non-metropolitan  areas 
with  city  of  10,000 
or  over 

19.6 

43.8 

13.3 

11.0 

5.5 

1.3 

219 

Non-metropolitan  areas 
with  no  city  of 

10,000 

25.7 

46.9 

9.9 

11.6 

5.6 

0.3 

303 

Unpublished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Ciril  Defense  and  Cold  tfar  Attitudes, 
Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania ,  Suaaer,  1964, 
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Table  73 


ESTIMATES  OP  SHELTER  EFFECTIVENESS  BT 

Chances  for  Survival 

CEOCRAJHICAL  LOCATION 

In  Percent 

in  Local  Area  if  Peopl 

e  Were 

in 

Never 

Very 

good 

Fallout  Shelters 

Fairly  50  -  50  Fairly 
good  Chance  bad 

Very 

bad 

No 

Chance 

N 

Geographical  Location! 

New  England 

- 

ll*.9 

1*3.2 

12.2 

13.5 

9.5 

6.8 

71* 

Middle  Atlantic 

O.li 

15.9 

1*1*. 6 

11*. 7 

8.0 

13.5 

2.8 

251 

East  North  Central 

m 

15.6 

50.14 

\s.i 

ns 

7.0 

0.1* 

2l*i* 

West  North  Central 

- 

IV. 

t>:.8 

8.6 

ns 

6.1 

0.6 

163 

South  Atlantic 

m 

1*5.1 

l?.l 

v.i* 

7.1 

1.8 

221* 

East  South  Central 

1.1* 

21.7 

36.2 

21.? 

\\  3 

V  * 

1.1* 

69 

West  So"th  Central 

- 

19.1 

!*<=.!* 

1. .  2 

13.6 

2.5 

1.2 

162 

Mountain 

- 

17.1* 

8.7 

1*.3 

8.7 

2.2 

1*6 

Pa r  f.c 

-  -  - - -  -  -  - 

- 

17.5 

1*6.6 

11*.) 

10.1 

9.5 

2.1 

189 

Unpubliened  data  fr« i  tha  1961*  Study  of  Ciril  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes, 
Research  Oifiee  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  Unirersity  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pitts’ourgh,  Pennsylvania,  Summer,  1961*. 
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Table  74 


ESTIMATES  OF  3IELT2R  EFFECTIVENESS  BY  AGS 

In  Percent 

Chances  for  Survival  in  Local  Area  If  People  were  In  Fallout  Shelters 


’’ever  will 
happen 

Very 

good 

Fairly 

crood 

50-50 

Chance 

Fairly 

bad 

Very 

bad 

:io 

chance 

Age: 

10-19 

- 

29.4 

47.1 

5.9 

5.9 

11.9 

«• 

17 

20-29 

- 

19.1 

53.6 

10.6 

9.3 

6.0 

0.9 

235 

30-39 

0.3 

22.4 

49.6 

11.2 

9.7 

6.5 

1.2 

321 

40-49 

- 

17.9 

42.9 

18.6 

12.6 

7.3 

0.7 

301 

50-50 

0.4 

15.9 

48.0 

10.7 

11.9 

11.1 

2.0 

25? 

60-49 

- 

14.4 

50.9 

16.2 

7.2 

9.4 

3.0 

167 

70-79 

- 

Id. 8 

34.4 

16.7 

13.5 

9.3 

9.3 

96 

90-79 

9.1 

54.5 

13.6 

M 

19.2 

•» 

22 

Unpublished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Sumer,  1964, 
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Table  75 


ESTIMATES  OF  SHELTER  EFTECTIVBfESS  BT  EDUCATION 

In  Percent 

Chances  Tor  Surrlral  in  Local  iru  if  People  Ware  in 

Fallout  Shelters 

Nttir 

will  Very  Fairly  50  -  50  Fairly  Vary  No  chance 


happen 

1221 

good 

chance 

bad 

bad 

at  all 

N 

Respondent ' s 
Education! 

No  schooling 

29.lt 

Ll. 2 

23.5 

5.9 

17 

Ora— ar  school 
(1-8  yrs.) 

0.6 

20.3 

U0.9 

17. It 

10.7 

8.1* 

1.7 

31*5 

Some  high  school 
(9-11  yrs.) 

m 

19.1 

1*9-8 

13.7 

8.9 

6.1 

2.1* 

293 

C Depleted  high 
school  (12  yrs.) 

- 

18.3 

U9.8 

12.2 

10.8 

7.5 

1.1* 

1*26 

College. incomplete 

- 

17.3 

1*5.0 

13.1 

11.0 

12.0 

1.6 

191 

College  graduate 

- 

10.5 

57.0 

8.1 

16.3 

5.8 

2.3 

86 

Higher  than 
college 

- 

18.0 

50. 

6.6 

11.5 

11.5 

1.6 

61 

Unpublished  date  froa  the  196b  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes, 
Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Depart -aent  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  So— ar,  1961*. 


Table  76 


ESTIMATES  OF  SHELTER  EFFECTIVENESS  BT  INCOME 

In  Percent 


Chances  for  Survival  in  Local  Area  if  People  Were  In 
fallout  Shelters 


Never 

will 

Very 

Fairly  50-50 

Fairly 

Very 

No  chance 

happen 

good 

good  chance 

bad 

bad 

at  all 

1 

Income : 

Under  $3,*.  00 

0.7' 

20.2 

41.5 

16.2 

10.1 

7.2 

4.0 

277 

$3»b00  to 
•r.4,999 

•• 

Id. 5 

47.5 

13.2 

10.9 

7.9 

1.9 

265 

;'-5,OC0  to 
7,499 

- 

20.2 

50.0 

12,6 

9.6 

7.1 

0.5 

366 

( f  5^^  t»o 
;>9,9  9 

- 

13.4 

53.9 

15.7 

9.7 

6.9 

0.5 

217 

t/O 

/ vV 

- 

20.0 

44.8 

8.5 

15-8 

9.7 

1.2 

lb. 

$l5,CtO  to 
S2^,999 

- 

16.1 

4t  •  6 

14.3 

10.7 

10.7 

3.6 

56 

o2  5 ,  i.-tC  and 

over 

- 

16.7 

44.4 

11.1 

16.7 

5.6 

5.6 

18 

Unpublished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Penns;,  lvunia,  Surraer,  1964. 
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Table  77 


tS'* 

Never 

wi  1 1 

♦  KA7;4i  OK  SHLJ’ifch  Ai.-FfcCTiVLNfcS.S 
dl  OCCUPATION 

In  Percent 

Chances  for  Survival  in  local  area 
if  people  were  in  fallout  shelters 

Very  Fairly  5<--50  Fairly  Very  No  Chance 

hanpen 

Good 

Good 

Chance 

dad 

Bad 

at  all 

N 

Occupation: 

Professional 

-3.7 

56.8 

11.5 

9.; 

7.7 

1.1 

183 

Farmers  and 
farm  managers 

20.6 

50.0 

8.8 

17.6 

2.9 

_ 

34 

Managers,  offi¬ 
cials  and  pro¬ 
prietors 

19.1 

39. h 

13.8 

14.4 

12.2 

1.1 

188 

Clerical 

17.6 

50.9 

13.0 

10.2 

7  *4 

0.9 

108 

.♦ales 

15.6 

46.9 

9.4 

14.1 

10.9 

3.1 

64 

Craftsnen,  fore¬ 
men,  and  kindred 
workers 

17.2 

48.1 

14.1 

11.8 

6.9 

1.9 

262 

Operatives  and 

Kindred  workers  - 

22.7 

•♦5.5 

13.6 

10.0 

6.8 

1.4 

220 

Service 

workers  0.8 

20.2 

47.3 

16. 3 

4.7 

8.5 

2.3 

129 

Farm  laborers 
and  foremen 

Id,  9 

43.3 

13.3 

12.2 

6.7 

5.6 

90 

Laborers  0.7 

18.8 

47.2 

16.0 

7.6 

7.6 

2.1 

144 

Unpuolished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsourgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylv  nia,  Summer,  1964. 


Table  78 


LSTIhATLS  :  F  srihLYrji  cJ-'F^UTIVEkfiSS 
riv  RbUGI. 3  iolKLHL."  Ct 

In  Percent 


Chances  for  Survival  in  local  area 
if  people  were  in  fallout  shelters 


Never 

will 

happen 

Veiy 
G<  od 

Fairly 

Good 

50-50 

Chance 

Fairly 

Sad 

Very 

uad 

No  Chance 
at  all 

N 

Religion: 

Protestant 

0.1 

19.7 

48.0 

13.2 

10.4 

6.6 

1.9 

978 

Rom  .n 
Catholic 

- 

17.3 

47.2 

12.8 

11.3 

9.9 

1.5 

335 

Jewish 

2.2 

8.7 

37.0 

17.4 

10.9 

19.6 

U.  3 

46 

Other 

- 

4.5 

68.2 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

- 

22 

None 

- 

15.4 

35.9 

25.6 

10.3 

12.8 

- 

39 

Unnuolished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Hesearcn  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  PittSDurgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Summer,  1964. 


Taole  79 


WOR-iY  ABOUT  ,  !  OulAR  WAR 
riY  :.3i  Ii.A'lc.3  •  F  SHtLic-K  c>  Fc.0'1  JvT-AlSS 


In  Percent 

Worry  About  Nuclear  War 


Chances  for  Survival 
in  fallout  shelters: 

Great 

Deal 

Soi:ie 

A  Little 

Not  at  all 

1 

Very  Good 

18.8 

24.9 

26.8 

29.5 

261 

Fairiy  Good 

14.7 

29.7 

27.6 

27.9 

673 

50-50 

18.2 

30.2 

23.4 

28.1 

192 

Fairl;  Bad 

9.3 

31.0 

27.8 

31.1 

151 

Very  bid  or 

No  chance  it  all* 

17.8 

2/*.  3 

19.3 

38.6 

140 

♦Two  c  tegories,  "very  bad"  and  "no  chance  at  all,"  were  combined  into 

one. 


Unpuclisned  data  from  the  1961  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti- 
i„c.es,  Kese.--.rch  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsourgh,  Pittsburgh,  ennsylvania,  ‘himmer,  1964. 


PROBABILITY  OF  WORLD  WAR  III  BY  ESTIMATES 
OF  SHELTER  EFFECTIVENESS 

In  Perea  rrt 

Likelihood  of  WW  III 


Chances  for  Survival  in 
Fallout  Shelters: 

Very 

Likely 

Fairly 

Likely 

Fairly 

Unlikely 

Very 

Unlikely 

Very  Oood 

19.2 

22.7 

30.6 

27.5 

255 

Fairly  Good 

12.3 

30.0 

32.3 

25.4 

660 

50-50  Chance 

11.9 

28.6 

31.4 

28.1 

I85 

Fairly  Bad 

10.3 

29.7 

3*.5 

25.5 

1*5 

Very  Bad  or  No 

Chance  at  all  * 

16.2 

17.0 

25.9 

40.7 

135 

•Two  categories,  "very  bed"  and  "no  chance  at  all"  were  combined  into  one. 


Unpublished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Ciril  Defense  and  Cold  War 


Attitudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Uhiversity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Svseeer,  1964. 


WATS  IN  WHICH  A  WORID  WAR  WOULD  BE  FOUGHT  BY  ESTIMATES  OF  SHELTER 


116 


Table 


combine',  ir.tc  one 


DEGREE  OF  LOO  L  DANGER  BY  ESTIMATES  OF  SHELTER  EFFECT  1VEKSSS 


118 


119 


Table  84 

ESTIMATES  OF  SHFXTiR  EFFECTIVENESS  BY  SURVIVAL 
CHANCES  WITHOUT  FAILOUT  SHELTERS 

In  Percent 

Chances  for  Local  Survival  in  Fallout  Shelters 

Chances  for  Uyal 


Survival  without 
fallout  shelters: 

Very 

Pood 

Fairly 

Good 

50-50 

Fairly  Very  Bad  or 
Bad  None  at  all* 

N 

Very  Good 

56.1 

22.7 

9.1 

4.5 

7.6 

66 

Fairly  Good 

26.4 

59.9 

7.0 

3.7 

3.0 

299 

50-50 

22.4 

38.5 

30.1 

8.3 

0.6 

156 

Fairly  Bad 

10.1 

56.8 

13.8 

13.5 

5.7 

296 

Very  Bad  or  Rone 
at  all# 

13.8 

41.4 

12.2 

14.1 

18.4 

581 

•  Two  categories,  "very  bad"  and  "no  chance  at  all"  were  combined  into  one. 


Unpublished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War 
Attitudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Summer,  1964* 
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Table  85 

AMOUNT  OF  FALLOUT  DANGER  BY  ESTIMATES 
OF  SHELTER  EFFECTIVENESS 

In  Percent 

Extant  of  Local  Fallout  Danger  if  Araa  was  not 


Deal 

troyed  in 

Nuclear 

T7I? - 

Chances  for 
Survival  in 

Fallout  Shelters t 

Never 

will 

happen 

Very- 

great 

Fairly 

great 

Little 

danger 

No 

danger 

N 

Never  will  happen 

100.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Very  good 

— 

27.6 

38.1 

29.6 

k.7 

257 

Fairly  good 

•  • 

29.1 

51.0 

19.0 

0.9 

657 

50-50  chance 

—  mm 

37. k 

kk.5 

17.0 

1.1 

182 

Fairly  bad 

— 

36.1 

5?  .k 

10.2 

l.k 

lk7 

Very  bad  or 
no  chance  at  all* 

•  • 

68.2 

26.5 

5.3 

— 

132 

*  Two  categories, 
one. 

"very  bad 

"  and  "no  chance 

at  all", 

were  combined 

into 

Unpub liahed  data  fron  the  196k  Stud/  of  Cirll  Dafenae  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Reaaaren  Office  of  Sociolog/,  Department  of  Sociolog/,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Sumer,  196k. 


FELii  CO  ABOUT  FAf.rXMT  SHLLTC.4S 
BY  LSTh-.A'ir.S  OF  SliLi.'ith  ri  FECY  '  V-J.ESS 


In  Percent 

Fealings  About  Fallout  Shelters 


Strongly 

Favor 

Somewhat 

Favor 

Somewhat 
One used 

Strongly 

Opposed 

JL 

Chances  for  Survival 
in  Fallout  Shelters: 

Never  Will  Hanpen 

100.0 

1 

Very  Oood 

62.0 

31.0 

4.7 

2.3 

258 

Fairly  Good 

47  .** 

45.0 

6.3 

1.2 

66u 

50-50  Chance 

44.9 

51.4 

2.7 

1.1 

185 

Fairly  Bad 

24.5 

51.0 

17.7 

6.8 

1*7 

Very  Bad  or  No 

Chance  At  All* 

37.0 

25.9 

17.8 

19.3 

135 

*Two  categories,  "very  bad"  and  "no  chance  at  all"  were  combined  into 

one. 


Unubiished  data  frc*  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War 
Attitudes,  itesearch  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Pittsburgn,  Pittsburgh,  Penneyiv  nla,  Sumner,  1964. 


Tabic  67 


FEEIINOS  ABOUT  USB  OP  FALLOUT  SHELTER 
BT  ESTIMATES  OP  SHELTER  EFFECTIVENESS 


In  Parcant 


Hava  j 

rou  aver  thought  of  uaim 

?  a  public 

fallout 

,  shelter  in  case  of  true! 

Lear  attack? 

Chances  for  Survival 
in  fallout  shelter: 

Taa 

& 

I 

Never  will  happen 

— 

100.0 

2 

Very  good 

62.2 

37.8 

262 

Fairly  good 

59.7 

'*>.3 

673 

50-50 

58.0 

42,0 

193 

Fairly  bad 

41.7 

58.3 

151 

Very  bad  or  no  chanoe 
at  all* 

41.4 

58.6 

liiO 

•Two  categories,  'wry  bad"  and  "no  ohanca  at  all",  wara  combined  into  ona. 


Unpublished  data  fron  tha  1964  Study  of  Ciril  Dafanaa  and  Cold  War 
Attitudes,  Ra search  Offloe  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Sonar,  1964, 


aCVUAl  U;-:t  C'F  F^LLOi  l  SilkLVLK  S'  b:>i  n- .. iLS 
OF  Sri&LThH  t,Fr  aCTi  VaMtSS 


In  Percent 


Would  you  try  to  use 

a  shelter 

in  case  of  attack? 

Definitely  Prooaoxy 
‘  ry  _ _  Try 

Probably 

Not 

Definitely 

Not 

N 

Chances  for  Survival 
in  Fallout  Shelters: 

Never  '•.'ill  Happen 

300.0 

2 

Very  Good 

61.5 

31.9 

3.1 

3.5 

257 

Fairly  Good 

55.5 

34.6 

6.3 

*  3.6 

663 

'  -50 

52.1 

36.7 

5.9 

5.3 

138 

Fairly  dad 

41.6 

36.2 

15.4 

6.7 

149 

Very  ^ad  or  No 

Chance  At  All 

41.6 

32.1 

10.9 

15.3 

13? 

-Two  categories,  "ver; 

•’■  oidM  and  "no  cnance 

at  ill",  were  comoined 

into 

Unpublished  data  froir  the  x9o4  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  nf  oociol  gy,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Sumner,  1964. 


Table  5-10 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  WARNING  SIGNALS 


Do  you  know  what  the  warning  signal  is  which  telle  people 
that  enemy  planes  are  hended  for  your  city  (town)?  What 
is  it?  Do  you  know  the  signal  that  says  the  danger  has 
passed?  What  is  it? 


Over  Under 

Metro  Suburbs  50.000  50.000  Nation 
Correct  on  both  signals  16>»'  16£  -  V&  J%  9 % 

Correct  on  warning  only  18  13  7  2  7 

Correct  on  all-clear  only  546  14 

Don't  know  or  wrong  on  both  61  64  56  IN  39 

No  air  raid  signals  in  area  -  3  17  76  41 

100?  100?  I5o?  loo?  Iro? 

As  a  comparison,  a  question  asked  in  April,  1952  asked  for 
knowledge  of  Just  the  "warning  signal."  It  was  not  checked 
against  local  availability  of  signals  or  against  the  local 
report  of  what  the  signal  was,  both  of  which  were  done  for  the 
table  above. 

From  Study  in  April,  1952 
Correct  knowledge  of  warning  signal  10JC 

Know  there  is  some  sort  of  signal  33 


Don't  know 
Not  ascertained 


H 


Survey  of  Public  Knowledge  and  Attitudes  Concerning  Civil  Defense t 


Survey  Research  Center,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  September,  195U,  p*  87. 
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Table  90 


Q.  15,  15a*  Do  you  know  what  the  warning  signal  is  which  tells 
people  that  eneny  planes  are  headed  for  your  city, 
(town)  or  area? 

£ 

A 

Tes  -  right 

269 

19.3 

Tee  -  wrong 

256 

17.4 

Tes  there  is  a  signal  but 
respondent  thinks  there  is 
none 

13 

0.9 

No,  I  don’t  know 

833 

56.8 

There  is  no  signal,  and 
respondent  thinks  there  is 
one 

40 

2.7 

There  is  no  signal  and 
respondent  knows  so 

56 

3.9 

No  answers  and  nissing  data 

-1Z$ 

Total 

1643 

1467 

University  of  Michigan,  Study  419.  1956,  (Unpublished). 

Table  91 

Q.  "Do  you  know  what  the  warning  signals  are  which  tell  people 
that  an  attack  ia  coating?  What  are  they? 


Alert,  Take  Coyer,  or  both  known  24* 

Source,  (e.g.,  siren)  known  but  signal 
net  known  or  interpreted  incorrectly  22 

Don’t  know  (source  nay  hare  been  known)  53 

Sure  there  is  no  local  warning  1 


100* 


The  American  Public  and  International  Tensions t _ •Data  On  Shelters. ” 


Survey  Research  Center,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
Decenber,  1961,  p.  15* 


No  answer 

Tm 

No 

Don't  Know 


nM 


anavor 

Tm 

No 

Don't  know 


TABLE  15 
Item  25* 


ABILITY  TO  HEAR  WARNING  SIGNALS  IN  HOME 


LDR 


.3  3  1.5 

168  56.0  87  **3.5  255  i 

71  23.7  72  36.0  143  2 

57  19.0  38  19.0  95  3 


TABLE  16 
I ton  25b 


ABILITY  TO  HEAR  WARNING  WITH  WINDOWS  CLOSED* 


RS 


>r.n 


126  42.0 
47  15.7 
60  20.0 


36.0 

26.5 

19.0 


TABLE  17 
Itew  25c 


WARNING c  WOULD  WAKE  FROM  SLEEP  • 


nso 


No  anawor 
Yoa 

No 

Don't  know 


RS 

LDR 

Botl 

12 

4.0 

12 

6.0 

24 

98 

32.7 

47 

23.5 

145 

135 

45.0 

99 

**9.5 

234 

55 

18.3 

42 

21.0 

97 

*  Nmbera  har#  boon  oorrrortod  to  Dorconta  for  purpoaea  of  thla  report. 


Attic  ea  and  Know! 


Harry  1  >re,  January, 


Fallout  Sbaltora  in  Auatin,  Toxaa,  by 


39.6 
20.0 

19.6 


29.0 

46.8 

19.** 
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Table  93 


TABLE  7-5 

MEANING  OF  THE  AIR  RAID  SIGNAL 

Q«S  If  you  heard  the  warning  signal,  how  much  tins  do  you 
might  have  before  planes  reached  here? 

think  you 

Expected  Time 

Metro 

Suburbs 

Over 

50.000 

Under 

50,000 

For 

Ration 

Less  than  10  minutes 

31* 

44* 

24* 

7* 

20* 

Ten  up  to  20  minutes 

14 

19 

12 

4 

9 

Twenty  minutes  up  to 
one-half  hour 

7 

3 

4 

1 

3 

One-half  hour  up  to 

1  hour 

10 

6 

9 

1 

5 

One  hour  up  to  2 
hours 

7 

5 

4 

1 

3 

Two  hours  or  over 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Don't  know 

25 

15 

22 

3 

14 

Not  ascertained 

5 

3 

6  ■ 

2 

3 

Does  not  know  ) 
warning  signal  ) 

100* 

3 

100* 

16 

100$ 

75 

To<& 

41 

100* 

Surveg  of  Pablic  Knowledge  and  Attitudes  Concerning  Civil  Defense:  A 
Retxart  of  a  national  Study  In  March.  1954.  Stephen  B.  Withey,  Survey 
Research  Center,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Septeaber,  1954,  P*  112, 
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Table  94 


Q.  17  If  you  heard  a  warning  signal,  how  such  tine  do  you  think  you 
might  hare  before  planes  reach  here? 

I 

i 

Less  than  10  minutes 

355 

24.9 

10  op  to  20  minutes 

2k9 

17.0 

20  minutes  up  to  |  hour 

9k 

6.4 

|  hour  up  to  1  hour 

202 

13.8 

1  hour  up  to  2  hours 

137 

9.4 

2  hours  up  to  3  hours 

58 

4.0 

3  hours  or  more 

48 

3.3 

Don't  know 

322 

22.0 

Ho  answers  and  missing  data 

178 

Total 

1643 

1465 

University  of  Michigan,  Study  4l8,  1956,  (Unpublished). 
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Table  95 


Q.  35*  Var.  63  -  The  way  things  stand  right 
you  think  we  would  have  to 
attack  on  our  country? 

now,  how  much 
know  about  an 

time  do 
enemy 

Card  2:  Cols.  32.  33 

N 

i 

No  warning 

177 

12.3 

Less  than  5  minutes 

122 

9.3 

5-9  minutes 

117 

9.5 

10  -  14  minutes 

114 

3.2 

15  minutes 

171 

12.4 

16  -  19  minutes 

29 

2.1 

20  -  29  minutes 

117 

3.5 

30-59  minutes 

192 

13.9 

1-2  hours 

193 

14.3 

2-12  hours 

79 

5.7 

12  hours  -  1  day 

29 

2.1 

1-2  days 

20 

1.4 

More  than  2  days 

19 

1.4 

Missing  data 

30 

XX 

Total 

1464 

1334 

Probability  j ample  Study.  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  December, 
1964,  p.  49. 


Table  96 


Q.  36*  Var.  69  -  Me*  much  warning  do  yin  think 
about  1970?  1 


we  would  hare  in 


Card  2:  Col.  31* 


Mors  warning  tiros 

558 

39.9 

About  the  sane 

500 

35.7 

Less  warning  tins 

344 

24.5 

Missing  data 

62 

XX 

Total 

11*64 

11*02 

Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes: 

Data  Book  for  the  1964  National 

Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Dae saber 
1964,  p.  50. 
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Table  97 


Quest. 

18 t  far.  3^  - 

How  good  do  you  believe  the  present  system  for 
alerting  people  to  eneny  attack  is  around  here? 

Card  It 

CjI.  66 

H 

t 

1 

Very  good 

223 

16.9 

2 

Good 

386 

29.2 

3 

Fair 

uuu 

33.6 

U 

Poor 

268 

20.3 

X 

Missing  data 

81 

XX 

TOTAL 

Ht02 

Mean  -  2.573 

1321 

I 


Wear  System  Study  Data  Book,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department 
o^  Sociology, University  of  Pitts Durgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
February,  196U,  p.  27. 


III.  PASSIVE  DEFENSES 

D.  Cost  Effectiveness  of  Civil  Defense  S /stems 


Table  96 


CD  official*  say  that  it  would  cost  about  $200  for  a  faaily 
to  build  a  reasonably  safe  air  raid  shelter.  Do  you  think 
you  are  likely  to  build  a  shelter  within,  say,  the  next  year? 

Yes,  likely 
No 

No  opinion 
Other 


A.I.P.O..  $17.  July,  1953,  (Unpublished). 


N 

-i- 

37 

2.4 

1456 

94.2 

49 

3.2 

-0*2 

1545 

100.0 

Table  99 


Suppose  a  ho*»  boab  shelter  could  be  built  for  under  $500, 
would  you  be  interested  in  paying  to  have  one  built  for  you 
and  your  faaily,  or  not? 


N 

JL 

Yes 

1013 

39.9 

No 

1195 

47.1 

No  opinion 

310 

12.2 

Other 

-22 

0.$ 

253$ 

100.0 

A.I.P.O.,  627,  April,  I960,  (Unpublished). 
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Table  100 


table  38 

Item  51 

♦REASONS  FOR  NOT  BUILDING  FALLOUT  SHELTER 

Responses 

RS 

J r~ 

m 

t 

Mh 

i 

No  ana.,  no  opinion 

151 

50.3 

63 

31.5 

214 

42.8 

Lack  of  concern 

24 

8.0 

27 

13.5 

51 

10.2 

Too  expensive  to  build 

75 

25.0 

57 

28.5 

132 

26.4 

Too  expensive  after  built 

2 

0.7 

0 

0.0 

2 

0.4 

Wants  coon  unity  shelter 

2 

0.7 

10 

5.0 

12 

2.4 

They  are  useless.  Not  adequate 
protection,  won't  do  any  goodl 
Fanlly  night  not  be  together 
or  won't  withstand  attack. 

20 

6.6 

21 

10.5 

41 

8.2 

Don't  went  to  live  after  attack 
of  "A"  bombs 

2 

0.7 

5 

2.5 

7 

1.4 

Move  about  too  much 

8 

2.7 

4 

2.0 

12 

2.4 

Bonk  will  not  cone,  no  way, 

wouldn't  be  used,  not  necessary 

6 

2.0 

.0 

5.0 

16 

3.2 

Too  vague 

10 

— 1 

300 

100.0 

200 

100.0 

5C0 

100.0 

*  Numbers  converted  to  percents  for  purposes  of  this  report. 


Attitudes  and  Knowledge  Concerning  Fallout  Shelters  in  Austin,  Texas, 
Harry  Estill  Moore,  Januazy,  1962,  p.  b2~.  * 


Table  101 


Fallout  Shelter  Study 

Q.  44  -  B  (Continued)  Reasons  for  opposing,  having 
reservations  about  shelters* 

Cross 

V  -  Col*  58  (m.p.) 

Section 

0  -  Inherent  structural  inadequacies!  they  are 

Ro. 

% 

"useless,"  "will  never  work,"  "won’t  provide 
protection,"  etc. 

no 

25 

1  -  Present  structural  inadequacies:  types  of 
shelters  now  available  won't  provide  pro¬ 
tection  under  direct  hit 

66 

15 

2  -  Cost  (too  expensive) 

47 

n 

3  -  There  would  be  insufficient  warning  tine  to 
make  use  of  them 

46 

n 

4  -  There  would  be  insufficient  supplies,  stocks 
within  shelters 

24 

6 

5  -  Difficulties  of  shelter  living:  panic,  con¬ 
flict  among  occupants,  "stir  crasy,"  claus¬ 
trophobia 

16 

4 

6  -  Dangers  upon  emerging  from  shelters  (contami¬ 
nation,  fallout,  devastation) 

155 

36 

7  -  Pre-attack  psychological  effects:  public  will 
think  war  inevitable,  unavoidable  problem, 
closer,  more  of  a  possibility 

0 

8 

0  -  Pre-attack  psychological  effects:  public  (or 
government)  would  be  more  willing  to  risk  war. 

7 

2 

9  -  Shelters  are  unnecessary  because  there  won't 
be  a  war 

30 

9 

I  -  NOHK  OF  THE  ABOVE: 

01 

XX 

Y  -  Does  not  apply 

M 

XX 

a 

(432) 

Falloot  Sha Iter  Study,  Codebook  Hwber  riw,  Surrey  of  Pobllca  in 

"ln«  Co— ronltlea,  Bureau  of  applied  Social  Research,  - 

University,  ilew  York,  August,  1963,  p.  114. 


Table  102 


Q»  77B  What  la  tha  main  reason  you  haven't? 
Opposition  vs,  other  reasons 
lU  -  Col.  41  (m.p.  1,2) 

1  *  Opposed  to  shelters  . . . 

2  -  Other  reasons  . 

9  -  ?ague  and  irrelevant  replies  .... 

X  -  Sot  asked  —  but  should  have  been 
T  -  Does  not  apply;  Shelter  Builders 


Other  reasons 

U1  -  Col.  42  (m.p.  0-8) 


0  -  Cost  (not  enough  money,  too 

expensive) . 404  60 

1  -  Owns  house  but  has  no  space  on 

existing  property,  or  apartment 

dweller . 166  25 

2  -  Doesn't  own  house  or  property  .  86  13 


3  •  Believes  existing  part  of  structure 

would  provide  adequate  protection  (e.g. cellar).  25  4 

4  -  Has  available  other  facilities(e.g.. 


community  shelter,  neighbors'  or 

relatives'  shelter)  . . . . .  5  X 

5  -  Doesn't  have  enough  information. 


technical  knowledge  about  how  to  build  ... 
-  Ho  lMsediate  danger,  no  need  for 

it  flfht  nO"  .•.aa.a.^aaa.«*aa.aaaeeeaeee. 

3 

17 

2 

_  h»«  nr*  *l*+*4r  . . . 

_  in  one  vie—  ........................... 

....  6 

1 

■OfH—  B.«lnnJ*  ........................... 

3 

.  Does  not  apply  . . . . . 

707 

XX 

i-jsr 

(675) 

Fallout  Shelter  Study.  Codebook  Humber  Five.  Survey  of  Publics  in 
fine  flownanites.  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  (Columbia  University , 
Mew  York.  August,  1963,  pp.  155-156. 


Cross 


Section 


(1088) 


III.  PASSIVE  DEFENSES 


E.  Evaluation  of  Local  Civil  Defense  Prograas 


Table  103 


Table  55 


•How  about  the  way  your  city  is  set  up  now?  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  able  to  do  a  good  job  of  taking  care  of  people  after  an  ataaie 
attack  if  it  were  to  happen  right  now?" 


City  able  to  do  very  good  Job;  yes,  definitely  15C 

City  able  to  do  good  Job|  yes  26 

Pro-con,  neutral  2 

Could  do  only  a  poor  job;  no  k6 

Could  do  only  a  very  poor  Job;  no,  definitely  7 

There  isn't  arqrthing  set  up  for  civil  defense  2 

No  defense  against  atonic  bomb  1 


Don't  know 
Not  ascertained 


hfcllO  Thinking  About  Atqtlg.  Warfare  and  Civil  Defense  t  i  Study 
gran  m  .int^nsiTO-lnterview  Saade  Surrey  of  People  lr.  Sieve 
Majorities.  September.- October.  1950.  Survey  Research  Center, 
University  of  Michigan,  Am  Arbor,  Michigan,  January,  1951,  p.  9^. 


Table  104 


Table  $6 


Reasons  for  Relief  or  Lack  of  Belief  in 
City* s  Capacity  to  Handle  Post-Raid  Conditions 

Reasons  why  city  able  to  do  a  good  job 

flC.. taking  z&szjtitesk , 


Good  organization,  plans,  information  7 

Good  hospitals,  medical  facilities,  first  aid  7 

Good  training,  communication,  dissemination  of 
information;  people  prepared  3 

Faith,  confidence  in  people  3 

Good  shelters,  fire  equipment,  transportation 
facilities  1 

Other  * 

Adequate  (good)  facilities  —  nothing  else 
specified  5 


Reasons  why  city  unable  to  do  a  good  job 
of  taking  care  of  people  after  attack 

Lack  of,  poor  organization,  plans,  information; 

no  set-up  22 

Lack  of,  poor  training,  communication,  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information;  people  aren't  prepared  21 

Inadequate  hospitals,  medical  facilities,  doctors, 
etc. 

Inadequate  shelters,  fire  equipment 
Other 

Inadequate  (bad)  facilities  —  nothing  else 
specified 

No  defense  against  atomic  bomb 
Dn«'t  know 

f, '  evaluation  of  city's  ability  given 
Not  ascertained 


♦The  total  is  more  than  100  percent  because  some  respondents  gave  more 
than  one  reason  for  their  opinion. 


Public  Thinking  About  Atomic  Warfare  and  Civil  Defense:  A  Study  Based 
Qpon  an  Intensive  Interview  Sample  Survey  Peoalg-ln  alevcn  Major 
Cities  Scptenber-Cctober.  1950.  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of 


Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  January,  1951t  p»  95» 


Ovf^cvj  on  f- 1  WNOsCS* 


Table  105 


Table  57 

•Hoe  do  you  feel  about  the  things  they’re  doing  new  to  prepare?" 

favorable  22$ 

Pro-con,  neutral  3 

Unfavorable  9 


Just  planning,  just  talk,  no  action  yet 
(no  affect  expressed) 

Nothing  being  done  (no  affect  expressed) 

Don’t  know 
Not  ascertained 


10 

Too* 


Cltle3  September -October.  1960.  Surrey  Research  Center,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  January,  1951*  p»  96. 


Table  106 


Table  73 

Relation  Between  Evaluations  of  Cities* 
Current  Civil  Defense  Efficiency  and 
Expectations  of  AtcedLe  Attacks 


As  city  is  set  up  now,  could  it 


Are  our  cities  likely  to  be  hit 


v..v*n 


Tes,  very  Tes, 


Hot  it 


Tes 

No 

Don’t  know 
Not  ascertained 


Percent  of  total  sample 


^kply  llkelv  depends 

22$  2#  30$ 


66 

6b 

53 

10 

9 

15 

-2 

2 

ioo$ 

100* 

Too* 

15 

46 

31 

mga-an-An 

Qltlaa  PaatotaZsQ&tebLLlZZl*  Research  Center,  University  of 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  January,  1951»  P*  114* 


Table  107 


Table  74 


Relation  Between  Evaluations  of  Cities*  Current 
Civil  Defense  Efficiency  and  Expectation  of  Armed  Forces  Protection 


To  what  extent  could  our  armed  forces  pro¬ 
tect  our  cities  from  air  attack  damage?  _ 


As  city  is  set  up 
now,  could  it  do  a 
good  job  in  event 
of  bombing? 

Completely 

Moderately 
(prevent  heavy 
damage) 

Poorly 
(not  prevent 
heavy  dam¬ 
age*  depends) 

Don*- 

know 

Yes 

54 

23 

1? 

25 

Mo 

32 

60 

73 

50 

Don’t  know 

11 

11 

10 

20 

Not  ascertained 

1 

s 

100C5 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

Percent  of  total 

sample 

9 

39 

27 

11 

Public  Thinking  About  Atomic  Warfare  and  Civil  Defense t_  A  Study  Based 
Upon  an  Intensive  Interview  Sarnie  Survey  of  People  in  Eleven  Major  Ciy-- 
Septenber-October.  1950.  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  January,  1951*  p.  11 5« 
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Table  108 


Table  77* 


Relation  Between  Region  (New  York  and  Chicago  Included  in  their 
Areas)  and  Evaluation  of  City’s  Current  Civil  Defense  Efficiency 


As  city  is  set  up  now, 
could  it  do  a  good  Job 

Mid- 

Raglan _ 

East 

West 

in  event  of  bombing? 

Xttl 

itaai 

Coast 

Tes 

71  * 

29* 

15* 

No 

49 

59 

59 

Don’t  know 

15 

9 

20 

Not  ascertained 

_5 

100 * 

100 * 

100* 

Percent  of  total  weighted  sample 

35 

51 

14 

Public  Thinking,  About  Atonic  Warfare  and  Civil  Defense:  A  Study  Baaed 

flaaa  an.Mtaisj™  .?«pla  .sanE8Y^Ag^..ia.apff\J^JL9r  PlUag. 

October.  1950.  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  January,  1951*  P»  120. 
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Table  109 


Evaluation  of  Own  City* a  Civil  Defense  Program 

Tabla  54 


•How  about  the  way  your  city  is  set 

up  now?  Do  you 

think  it 

would  be  able  to  do  a  good  job  of  taking  care  of  people  after 
an  atonic  attack  if  it  were  to  happen  right  now?" 

September  August 

■  ,.122° _  isa. 

Yes,  definitely 

1 .* 

1* 

Yes 

26 

32 

Pro-con 

2 

3 

No 

4 6 

35 

No,  definitely 

7 

3 

There's  no  defense  against  the  A-bomb 

1 

* 

There  isn't  any  set-up 

2 

1 

Don't  knew 

13 

17 

Not  ascertained 

2 

100* 

_ 3 

100* 

•Less  than  one-half  of  one  percent 


The  Public  and  Civil  Defenses  4  Report  Based  on  Two  Sample  Surreys 
in  Eleven  Major  American  Cities,  Surrey  Research  Center,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  March,  1952,  p*40. 
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Table  110 


Table  56 


Halation  between  Education  and  Evaluation 
of  Own  City* a  Civil  Dafanaa  Prograa 


Could  city  do  a 
good  Civil  Defense 

Jfifel _  gdasaliai 


Orade  School 
not 

Grade  School 

High  School 

College 

.  .forefotai 

. . 

Graduates 

Tes 

3351 

41* 

30* 

28* 

Pro-con 

4 

2 

4 

3 

No 

27 

41 

49 

60 

Don't  know 

30 

14 

14 

9 

Not  ascertained 

.£ 

Jt 

JL 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 

No.  of  cases 

194 

368 

343 

68 

The  Public  and  Civil  Defense:  A  Report  Based  on  T>ro  Stacie  Surrm 
in  Eleven  Major  American  Cities.  Survey  Research  Center,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  March,  1952,  p.  41* 
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Table  111 


Table  134 


Relation  between  Atomic  Bomb  Information  Index 
and  Evaluation  of  Own  City's  CD  Program 


Could  City  Do  a  Good 

Atomic  Bomb  Information  Index 

(Uninformed 

Well 

informed) 

1  A  2 

1 

a 

1 

£  2 

Tes 

42* 

43* 

39* 

33* 

33*  27* 

Pro-con 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5  2 

No 

23 

33 

45 

46 

53  60 

Don't  know 

31 

22 

13 

13 

9  7 

Not  ascertained 

2 

0 

2 

3 

__1  _ 4 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100 > 

100*  100* 

No.  of  cases 

129 

109 

170 

181 

167  91 

The  Public  and  Civil  Defense:  A  Report  Baaed  on  Two  Sample  Surveys  in 
Sloven  Major  American  Cities.  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  March,  1952*  p.  99* 
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Table  112 


Evaluation  of  Progress  on  Own  City’s 

Civil  Defense  Program 

Table  64 

"How  do  you  feel  about  the  progress  that's  being  made 

now?" 

Favorable 

27* 

Pro-con 

5 

Unfavorable 

21 

Mo  affect  ("nothing  is  being  done") 

8 

Don't  know 

26 

Not  ascertained 

j a 

100* 

Thft  Public  and  OItII  Defense t  A  Report  Baaed  on  Two  Sarnie  Surveys  in 
Eleven  Maior_&aerlcan  Cities.  Surrey  Research  Center,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  March,  1952,  p.  47* 


Table  113 


Table  135 


Relation  between  Atomic  Bomb  Information  Index 
and  Evaluation  of  Progress  on  Civil  Defense 

Evaluation  of  Civil 

PtlMM  pfggf?? —  iJm la  Safe  lataaeiteL  laflg 

(Uninformed  Well  informed) 


1  H  1  i  l 


Favorable 

22* 

24* 

27* 

35* 

28* 

32* 

Pro-con 

2 

4 

3 

8 

8 

5 

Unfavorable 

7 

14 

21 

26 

24 

33 

"There  is  no  set-up" 

9 

8 

12 

6 

13 

6 

Don't  know 

39 

37 

25 

16 

18 

20 

Not  ascertained 

_21 

JZ 

9 

4 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 

No.  of  eases 

129 

109 

170 

181 

167 

81 

The  Public  and  Civil  Defense  I  A  Report  Based  on  Two  Sample  Survey 
in  Eleven  Major  Anrioan  Cities.  Survey  Researoh  Center,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Miehiflpn,  March,  1952,  p.  09* 
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Table  114 


What  is  jour  feeling  about  the  way  CD  is  being  handled  in  this  local 
area  -  do  you  think  it  is  being  handled  well  or  poorly,  or  do  you  hare 


little  or  no  knowledge  about  this? 

£ 

i 

Well 

769 

21.7 

Poorly 

673 

19.0 

Little  or  no  knowledge 

2<m 

59.0 

Other 

_ ik' 

Jhl 

Total 

354 5 

100. 0* 

A.I.P.O.,  644.  May,  1961,  (Unpublished). 


Table  115 


Q.  22.  How  would  you  say  you  felt  in  general  about  where  we  stand  on 

Civil  Defense  and  Civil  Defense  preparations?  Are  we  OK,  should 
we  do  more,  less,  or  what? 

a1 

2 

We  should  do  more  CD  preparation 

1121 

78.5 

We  should  do  more,  but  we're  not 
too  badly  off,  considering 

65 

4.6 

Current  CD  status  OK 

222 

15.6 

We  should  do  less  CD  preparation, 
with  exceptions 

2 

0.1 

CD  is  a  waste  of  tine 

17 

1.2 

Don't  knows,  no  answers 

-  - 

Total 

1643 

1427 

University  of  Michigan.  Study  418.  1956,  (Unpublished). 


Table  116 


Q.  29*  How  do  you  fool  about  tho  ldoa  of  aholtora  for  pooplo  «bo  lire 
in  area a  that  wight  bo  attacked  in  order  to  txy  and  pro toot  than 
against  attack f 

I  1 


R  favors  it  without  reservations}  thinks 


it  worthwhile 

12*9 

78.3 

R  favors  this,  with  reservations 

232 

1*.5 

Pro-eon 

32 

2*0 

R  does  not  favor  this}  does  not 
think  it  worthwhile 

81 

5.1 

Don’t  knows,  no  answers 

-id 

- 

Total 

16*3 

159* 

PnlTaraltr  of  Michigan.  Study  *19. 


1956,  (Unpublished). 


III.  PASSIVE  DEFENSES 


Effectiveness  of  Civil  Defense  Systees  for 
Types  of  Weapons  Effects 


Q.  10b.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  can  bo  dona  to  protact  onoaolf  fro* 
thoao  thing* ? 


Toa  -  nothing  furthar 

0 

0.7 

Toa  -  aha 1 tar,  corar 

621 

52.5 

Taa  *  clothing,  awska,  gogglaa,  and 
such  derlcaa 

50 

U.2 

Protaction  of  diatanca,  aracuation; 

"gat  away" 

3U 

2.9 

Mo 

2?!i 

23.2 

Mo,  and  thara  is  no  protaction 

28 

2.1* 

Don't  know  and  no  answar 

_16I 

m.i 

Total 

1182 

100.0JI 

of  Michigan ,  Study  U8,  1956,  (Onpoblishad). 
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Table  118 


Q.  11  Do  700  know  of  anyth inf  that  can  ba  dona  to  protact  onaaalf  agalnat 

tha  blaat  and  haat  of  an  H-boab  axploaion? 

V 

* 

Taa  -  nothing  further 

5 

0.3 

Tea  -  shelter,  cover 

885 

53.9 

Tea  -  clothing,  Masks,  goggles,  and 
such  device a 

22 

1.3 

Protection  by  distance;  evacuation 

"get  way" 

25 

1.5 

Vo 

511 

31.1 

Vo  and  there  is  no  protection 

51 

3.1 

Don't  knows  and  no  answers 

1 Uh 

8.8 

16U3 

100.0* 

University  of  Michigan,  St udy  Ul8.  1956 »  (Unpublished). 


Tab  la  119 


Q.  "If  a  big  war  and  an  atonic  attack  on  tha  United  States  should  cone, 
la  there  anything  you  can  think  of  that  could  hare  bean  done  to  naka 
the  attack  on  the  U.S.  less  damaging  to  us?" 

Shelters  37 % 

People  answering  in  other  tense  were 
then  asked  the  following  question! 

"How  about  shelters  to  protect  people 
froai  rays,  fallout,  radiation,  or 
atonic  dust  dangers  that  cosn  after 
an  atonic  explosion?  Would  that  help?" 


Shelters  would  help 

2U 

Shelters  of  eoan  help 

18 

Shelters  of  no  help 

lb 

Don't  know 

7 

1531 

Tha  Anerican  Public  and  International  Tensions!  "Data  on  Shelters,* 
Surrey  Research  tenter,  University  of  kichigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
Decenber,  1961,  p.  11. 


Table  120 


Table  7.  Estimates  of  the  utility  of  shelters  in  escaping  radiation 
sickness. 

"Let's  think  for  a  aonent  about  people  Mho  lire  far  enough 
away  to  escape  the  bomb  blast.  If  these  people  had  fallout 
shelters,  what  do  you  think  their  chances  are  for  escaping 
serious  radiation  sickness  fro*  fallout?  Do  you  think  they 
would  have  a  very  good  chance  of  avoiding  radiation  sickness, 
some  chance,  very  little  chance,  or  no  chance  of  avoiding 
radiation  sickness?" 

Responses  Percentages 

U3* 

33 
16 
6 
2 


The  Fallout  Protection  Booklet >  (1)  A  Report  of  Public  Attitudes  Toward 

and  Information  About  Civil  be fense,  Daria  K.  Berio  at  al..  Department 
of  Communication,  College  of  Communication  Arts,  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  April,  1963,  p.  10. 


Very  good  chance 
Sons  chance 
Very  little  chance 
No  chance 
No  ansuer 


3.  Ill*  -  B  (Continued)  Reasons  for  opposing,  haring  reser¬ 
rations  about  shelters. 


Cross  Section 


-  Col.  58  ( m .p . ) 

0  -  Inherent  structural  Inadequacies:  they  are  ’'useless," 
"will  nerer  work,"  "won’t  proride  protection,"  etc. 

1  -  Present  structural  inadequacies:  types  of  snelters 

new  arailable  won't  proride  protection  under  direct 
hit 

2  -  Cost  (too  expensire) 

3  -  There  would  be  insufficient  warning  tine  to  make  use 

of  them 

U  -  There  would  be  insufficient  supplies,  stocks  within 
shelters 

5  -  Difficulties  of  shelter  liring:  panic,  conflict 

among  occupants,  "stir  crazy,"  claustrophobia 

6  -  Dangers  upon  emerging  from  shelters  (contamination, 

fallout,  devastation) 

7  -  Pre-attack  psychological  effects:  public  will  think 

war  inevitable,  unaroidable  problem,  closer,  more  of 
a  possibility 

8  -  Pre-attack  psychological  effects:  Public  (or  govern- 

ment)  would  be  more  willing  to  risk  war,  would  be 
less  eager  to  press  for  disarmament 

9  -  Shelters  are  unnecessary  because  there  won’t  be  a  war 
X  -  HONE  OF  THE  ABOVE: 

T  -  Does  Not  Apply 


No. 

% 

110 

25 

66 

15 

1*7 

11 

1*6 

11 

2i* 

6 

16 

1* 
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36 

7  2 

38  9 

81  XX 
870  XX 
135?  a 
(1*32) 


fallout  Shelter  Study,  Codebook  Number  Flee,  Surrey  of  Publics  in  Nine  Co— uni  - 


ea.  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia  University,  New  Tork,  August, 
[553,  p.  111*. 


Table  122 


Quest. 

30s  Var.  110  -  Provided  a  fallout  shelter  is 
frcn  the  blast  to  avoid  blast 
in  it  have  a  very  good  chance 

far  enough  away 
effect,  the  people 
of  surviving. 

Card  3 

•  Col.  33 

N 

% 

1 

Agree  strongly 

29U 

21.2 

2 

Agree 

1016 

73.1 

3 

Disagree 

66 

a.9 

a 

Disagree  strongly 

11 

.8 

5 

None  of  these 

1 

.1 

x 

Kissing  data 

aa 

XX 

TOTAL 

ia3a 

1390 

Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes t  Data  Book  for  the  1963  National 
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gh,  Pennsylvania,  June,  1961,  p.  83. 


IV.  CONCLUSIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  report  was  the  examination  of  levels  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  America's  defense  system.  The  specific  programs  which 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  goals  of  the  system  were  considered  in  the 
analysis.  These  included  the  public's  estimate  of  effectiveness 
of  active  and  passive  defenses.  Examination  of  the  confidence  in 
passive  defenses  involved  the  evaluation  of  evacuation  programs, 
shelter  programs,  problems  of  warning  time,  local  civil  defense 
efforts,  cost  effectiveness  of  the  systems,  and  evaluation  of 
civil  defense  programs  in  relation  to  various  types  of  weapons 
effects. 

All  available  empirical  evidence  on  these  topics,  drawn  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh's  data  bank,  was  reviewed.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  specify  the  topics  by  pertinent  cross-tabulations . 
Whenever  feasible,  the  sample  populations  were  discretely  identi¬ 
fied  into  demographic  sub-groups  and  other  pertinent  indicators. 
The  data  was  drawn  from  various  instruments  and  various  samples. 
Within  limitations  of  the  data,  a  trend  analysis  establishing  the 
basic  chronology  of  public  opinion  on  the  major  issues  was  pro¬ 
vided.  From  our  analysis,  we  can  state  some  general  conclusions. 


Active  Defenses 


1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  most  Americans  are  convinced  that 
active  defense  measures  are  reasonably  effective.  Year  by 
year  and  study  by  study,  the  respondents  indicate  their  con¬ 
viction  that  the  United  States,  by  employing  various  active 
defense  measures,  could  sufficiently  hinder  the  efficacy  of 
an  enemy  attack.  There  is  evidence  to  suggest,  however,  that 
the  public  perceives  a  more  sophisticated  mode  of  defense  to 
be  operational  than  what  actually  exists. 

2.  We  have  found  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  public,  in  its  con¬ 
ception  of  defense  has  incorporated  the  sum  total  of  all  our 
forces,  resulting  in  some  level  of  confidence  in  the  over-all 
defense  strategy  rather  than  in  terms  of  defense  measures  in 
an  ongoing  attack,  which  was  the  object  of  this  examination. 
The  population  is  not  thinking  of  defense  in  the  event  of  an 
attack;  they  are  thinking  that  an  attack  will  not  even  get 
started.  This  is  to  say,  they  have  confidence  in  deterrence 
strategy.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say  this  particular  effec¬ 
tiveness  evaluation  is  solely  in  terms  of  defense  measures 

in  an  ongoing  attack.  There  is  a  tendency  for  confidence  in 
a  deterrent  measure  such  as  the  Strategic  Air  Command  to 
carry  over  to  the  total  defense  system. 
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3.  As  Measured  by  the  1964  ttiiversity  of  Pittsburgh  study,  the 
Majority  of  the  population  thought  our  defenses  against  an 
attack,  no  Matter  which  of  the  three  Mentioned  (eneay  Missile, 
boaber  or  subaarine  attack),  were  quite  effective.  This  could 
be  a  carry-over  froa  the  confidence  expressed  in  deterrence 
strategy  as  Mentioned  above. 

4*  Keeping  in  aind  the  fact  that  the  Majority  of  the  population 
express  confidence  in  our  defenses  against  these  types  of 
eneay  attack,  we  can  aake  a  general  suaaary  stateaent  about 
those  individuals  in  our  society  who  voice  a  lesser  anount  of 
confidence.  The  following  segaents  of  the  population  seea  to 
register  aore  pessiaisa  about  our  active  defense  systea  than 
do  others:  aale  rather  than  feaale  aeabers  of  the  society; 
older  rather  than  younger  people;  the  aore  educated  in  our 
society;  and,  subsequently,  higher  status  job-holders  with 
substantial  salaries;  residents  of  the  Northeast  and  South 
Atlantic  sections  of  the  country;  individuals  seeing  world 
tensions  as  being  higher  than  others  in  the  society;  those 
with  little  worry  about  a  nuclear  attack;  those  who  fear  that 
there  is  certain  or  great  danger  that  their  local  area  would 
be  a  target;  and,  people  %  .o  have  a  rather  pessiaistic  view 
about  chances  for  survival  in  the  event  of  an  attack.  It  is 
iaportant  to  Mention,  once  again,  that  these  differences  are 
only  a  aatter  of  degree  rather  than  direction  of  opinion. 

5.  During  the  early  1950s,  people  who  felt  active  defenses  could 
give  fairly  good  protection  froa  attacks  on  cities  were  less 
likely  than  others  to  express  a  need  for  civil  defense.  Recent 
data,  however,  show  that  the  public  feel  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  certain  civil  defense  Measures  as  coapanions  to  an 
effective  active  defense  systea. 


Passive  Defenses 


Bvacuation  Prograas 

1.  The  Aaerican  people  are  not  convinced  of  the  effectiveness  of 
dispersion  aeasures.  Most  people  do  not  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  leaving  the  city  when  asked  what  they  would  do  in  the 
event  of  an  attack. 

2.  However,  when  specifically  asked  to  evaluate  such  aeasures  as 
to  their  aerits,  the  public  responds  favorably.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  aean  that  people  would  cooperate  with  such  a 
prograa  in  an  attack  situation. 
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Shelter  Programs 

1.  Most  Americans  are  convinced  that  shelters  would  have  a 
reasonable  degree  of  effectiveness.  There  is  evidence  to 
suggest  that  year  by  year,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  Americans  who  believe  that  shelters  would  provide 
reasonable  chances  to  survive  an  enemy  attack. 

2.  As  measured  by  the  1964  University  of  Pittsburgh  study,  most 
people  feel  the  chances  for  survival,  in  the  event  of  an 
attack,  would  be  at  least  fairly  good  if  people  in  their  area 
were  in  fallout  shelters.  No  segment  of  the  population  can 
be  singled  out  as  being  drastically  at  variance  with  this 
opinion. 

3.  But,  the  following  segments  of  our  society  do  seem  to  reg¬ 
ister  less  confidence  in  the  protective  ability  of  fallout 
shelters:  residents  of  large  metropolitan  areas;  those 
residing  in  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
areas  of  the  country;  older  rather  than  younger  people;  the 

ore  educated;  those  with  high  incomes;  members  of  the 
religious  minority  groups;  those  with  little  worry  about  a 
nuclear  war;  people  who  see  another  World  War  as  unlikely; 
those  expecting  the  enemy  to  use  all  nuclear  weapons  at 
once,  if  another  lorld  War  should  come;  persons  who  expect 
little  warning  of  an  attack;  those  who  fear  that  there  is 
certain  or  great  danger  that  their  local  area  would  be  a 
target;  people  who  fear  that  there  would  be  certain  or 
great  local  fallout  danger  if  an  attack  came;  people  having 
unfavorable  opinions  about  fallout  shelters;  those  with 
little  thought  about  using  a  shelter;  and,  people  who  would 
be  less  inclined  to  use  a  shelter  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

4.  In  many  respects,  the  populace  is  a  bit  confused  about  the 
relevance  of  warning  time  to  the  effective  utilisation  of 
fallout  shelters.  As  stated  above,  people  expressing  less 
confidence  in  the  protective  ability  of  ftllout  shelters  tend 
to  feel  that  there  would  be  less  than  fifteen  minutes  warning 
of  an  impending  attack.  We  can  tentatively  infer  from  this 
that  these  persons  feel  that  they  must  get  to  the  shelter 
before  an  attack  comes  in  order  to  be  protected  from  fallout. 

Warning  Time 

1.  There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  Americans  are  not  familiar 
with  the  warning  signals  which  would  provide  them  with  ini¬ 
tial  information  about  an  impending  attack. 

2.  Over  the  years,  people  have  increased  their  estimates  of  the 
warning  time  they  expect  in  the  event  of  an  enemy  attack. 
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Bvaluation  of  Local  dvll  Defense  Programs 

1.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  a  sizeable  portion  of 
the  public  has  not  been  satisfied  with  the  civil  defense 
efforts  in  their  local  communities.  It  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  this  is  a  result  of  a  lack  of  civil  defense 
activity  or  whether  it  stems  from  ineffective  communication 
between  local  civil  defense  officials  and  the  residents  of  the 
community. 

Effectiveness  of  Civil  Defense  Systems  for  Types  of  Weapons  Effects 

1.  Americans  feel  that  something  can  be  done  to  protect  against 
the  secondary  effects  of  thermonuclear  warfare.  Most  people 
consider  fallout  shelters  to  be  the  answer,  as  long  as  they  are 
far  enough  away  to  escape  the  blast  effects. 

2.  It  appears  to  be  widely  held  that  nothing  much  can  be  done  to 
protect  against  blast  and  heat. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  we  can  say  that  there  is  public  con¬ 
fusion  about  what  the  status  of  our  operational  active  defense  sys¬ 
tem  is;  and  in  their  expressions  of  confidence,  the  public  seems  to 
make  no  distinction  between  defense  measures  in  an  ongoing  attack 
and  those  measures  which  would  preclude  an  attack,  i.e.,  deterrence 
strategy.  This  distinction  should  be  specified  so  that  an  appro¬ 
priate  definition  of  an  attack  environment  and  suitable  responses 
to  it  can  be  made  by  the  public. 

It  is  reasonable  tc  say  that  the  public  is  confused  as  to  what  a 
fallout  shelter  is  supposed  to  do  and  there  is  concern  about  what 
they  don’t  do.  Some  of  the  criticisms  of  existing  shelters  refer 
to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  protect  one  from  primary  effects. 

Of  course,  the  existing  shelters  were  not  constructed  for  this 
purpose.  It  should  be  specified  that  existing  shelters  are 
designed  primarily  as  protection  from  fallout. 

In  many  respects,  the  populace  is  a  little  confused  about  the 
relevance  of  warning  time  to  the  effective  utilization  of  fallout 
shelters.  That  is,  warning  time  consideration  is  different  for 
using  a  shelter  as  defense  against  fallout  than  it  is  if  using  a 
shelter  as  defense  against  primary  effects.  It  appears  that  the 
populace  does  not  realize  that  fallout  shelters  can  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  mode  of  protection  after  the  initial  blast.  This  is  to  say, 
the  survivors  of  initial  blast  can  go  to  shelters  and  receive 
protection  from  fallout.  If  this  could  be  explained  to  the  public, 
their  willingness  to  use  shelters  and  their  feelings  about  them 
might  improve. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  public  information  program  designed  to 
clarify  these  ambiguities  would  enhance  receptivity  to  civil 
defense  measures. 
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•  The  outcoaes  aethodology  was  applied  to  desirabilities 
and  expectations  of  alternative  civil  defense  postures 
as  well  as  to  Cold  War  outcoaes.  A  variety  of  scales 
and  iteas  froa  other  civil  defense  inquiries  were 
replicated. 


The  Fallout  Protection  Booklet;  (I)  A  Report  of  Fublic  Attitudes 
Toward  and  Infornation  About  Civil  Defense,  by  David  K.  Berio 
etal .  ,  Department  of  Cu'nun'cau.r,  ca* 

Arts,  Michigan  State  University,  April,  1963. 

Telephone  interviews  in  eight  cities,  3514  respondents. 

Data  collected  Deceaber,  1961. 

Eight  cities  within  the  United  States  selected  on 
the  criteria  of  size  and  geographical  location: 
Minneapolis;  Boston;  Oklahoaa  City;  Santa  Monica, 
California;  Lansing;  Manhattan,  Kansas;  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina;  and  Seattle. 
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Fallout  Shelter  Study,  Codebook  Number  Five,  Survey  of  Public*  in 
Nine  Communities,  Hurpau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia 
University,  August,  1963. 

A  total  of  1828  personal  interviews  were  conducted  in 
nine  northeastern  communities;  1  in  of  these  interviews 
were  with  community  leaders,  the  rest  (1718)  of  the 
interviews  were  with  the  general  public.  The  sample 
was  heavily  weighted  with  shelter  owners  and  their 
neighbors. 

The  nine  communities  under  study  were  Harlem,  New  York; 
Chicopee,  Massachusetts ;  West  Orange,  New  Jersey;  Union 
City,  New  Jersey;  Greenwich,  Connecticut;  Stamford, 
Connecticut:  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania;  York,  Pennsylvania; 
Port  Jervis,  New  York. 

Interviews  were  conaucted  in  January,  February  and  March, 
1963. 

Study  analyzes  th<>  beliefs,  opinions,  and  behavior  of 
the  general  public  and  of  community  leaders  regarding 
international  affairs  and  the  Cold  War,  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  focus  rpon  their  views  on  the  fallout  shelter  issue, 
i.e.,  are  reactions  of  communities  that  are  potential 
targets  in  a  nuclear  war  different  from  those  in  less 
vulnerable  towns?  who  favor  and  who  oppose  fallout  shel¬ 
ters?,  etc. 


NEAR  System  Study  Data  Book,  NORC  SRS--30,  Research  Office  of 

Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
February,  1964. 

Natiundx  prouauility  block  sample  of  1402  respondents. 

Data  collected  December,  1963. 

This  is  the  code-data  book  for  the  Research  Office 
of  Sociology  study  of  public  attitudes  towards  the 
Cold  War  and  civil  defense,  in  general,  and  the 
NEAR  attack  warning  system  for  households,  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  outcomes  methodology  of  specifying 
desirability  and  probability  expectations  was  used. 


The  Public  and  Civil  Defense:  A  Report  Based  on  Two  Sample  Surveys 
in  Eleven  Major  American  Cities,  Survey  Research  Center, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  March,  1952. 

Probability  block  sample  of  813  households. 

Data  collected  in  August,  1951. 
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813  persons  interviewed  are  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  the  adult  papulation  living  in  private 
households  in  the  following  eleven  metropolitan  areas: 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  nhiladelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San 
Francisco,  and  St.  Louis* 

The  research  is  focused  on  the  factors  in  public  think¬ 
ing  which  affect  the  development  of  civil  defense  organ¬ 
izations  in  A-erican  cities  and  states.  It  is  also 
concerned  with  the  psychological  factors  considered 
important  for  constructive  or  adaptive  social  handling 
of  crises  or  disasters. 


Public  Thinking  About  Atomic  Warfare  and  Civil  Defense:  A  Study 
Based  Upon  an  Intensive  Interview  Sample  Survey  of  People  in 
Eleven  Major  Cities,  Septeober-October ,  1950,  Survey  Research 
Center,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  January,  1951. 

Probability  sample  of  614  people  in  eleven  cities. 

Data  collected  September-October ,  1950. 

614  people  interviewed  wort  selected  to  be  a  represen¬ 
tative  cross-section  of  the  adult  population  of  the 
eleven  largest  cities  in  the  United  States.  Suburbs 
were  not  included. 


New  York 
Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 

St.  Louis 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco-Oakland 


Number  of  Interviews 

122 

26 

78 

27 
127 

51 

23 

26 

34 

72 

28 
614 


Open-ended  interviews  of  one-half  to  an  hour  or  more 
in  length  were  administered,  using  pre-tested  questions 
asked  by  trained  interviewers. 
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Survey  of  Public  Knowledge  and  Attitudes  Concerning  Civil  Defence: 

A  Report  of  a  National  Study  in  March,  1954,  Stephen  a.  Withey, 
•  Survey  Research  Center,  Institute  tor  Social  Research,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  September,  1954* 

This  is  a  report  of  a  national  study  conducted  in  March, 
1954.  It  also  includes  material  from  a  number  of  other 
studies  (three  in  number)  also  conducted  by  the  Survey 
Research  Center  on  the  problems  of  civil  defense. 

The  first  study,  done  in  1950,  covered  the  population 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  eleven  largest  cities 
in  the  United  States.  Sample  size  mas  approximately 
600  persons. 

The  second  study,  done  in  1951,  extended  the  above  sample 
to  include  the  suburban  area  surrounding  these  eleven 
largest  cities.  Sample  si*e*800  persons. 

The  third  study,  done  in  1952,  extended  the  sample  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole  but  did  not  sample  the  rural  areas 
at  the  sane  rate  as  the  urban  areas,  due  to  available 
financing.  Sample  %iz*»lCOO  persons. 

The  fourth  study,  done  in  1954,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  series  took  a  straight  unweighted  sample  of  the 
national  adult  population  but  included  persons  aged  16 
to  20  years  old  in  addition  to  the  adults  usually  inter¬ 
viewed.  Sample  size=1600  persons. 

Each  of  the  studies  made  use  of  personal  interviewing 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  data. 


University  of  Michigan,  Study  418,  unpublished  data. 

National  survey,  1643  respondents. 

Data  collected  in  1956. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  has 
provided  data  from  their  national  survey  of  1956.  Each 
table  included  from  their  study  number  418  has  been 
derived  from  processing  at  the  Research  Office  of  Soci¬ 
ology  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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The  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.t  A  Report  of  the  Public^  Perspectives 
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National  probability  sample  of  1474  respondents. 

Data  collected  Septenber-October  1961. 

Based  on  interviews  conducted  during  a  period  of 
international  crisis,  this  study  examines  public 
attitudes  and  conceptions  of  the  U.S. -U.S.S. R. 
power  struggle. 


